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I AY ED VO} 
BITBBATUR A, 
NIGHT. 
BY LEIGH CLIFFE, EsQ. 
Night, beautiful Night ! 
Bejemm'd like a bride with thy jewels of light— 
| love thee, | love thee, fair, beautiful Night! 
Like an infant thou wakest with soft sighs and tears, 
Which give way to a smile when the first star appears, 
And thou laughest in glee o’er the welcoming earth 
When thy sister, the moon, is just beaming in birth. 
I love thee—thou bring’st to the wearied repose, 
As gentle as dew-drops that fall on the rose ; 
Thou com’st like a suitor who trembleth when near 
The one that he loveth and longeth to cheer. 
Night, beautiful Night ! 
Thy breezes are balmy, thy airs mild and light— 
I love thee, I love thee, fair, beautiful Night ! 
To the lover thou offerest « dawning of joy, ‘ 
And the stars speak 4o him of his * ladye love's” eye ; 
To the mourner that watcheth the sufferer’s bed, 
Who is waiting the call to be joined with the dead, 
Thou bringest a feeling of quiet,—a calm 
That falls on the spirits as soft as the balm ° 
The Samaritan dropt on the traveller's brow. 
Night, beautiful Night, to me pleasant art thou! 
Night, beautiful Night ! 
Tho’ thou dawnest in shadow, thy fullness is bright, 
I love thee, I love thee, fair, beautiful Night! 
Thou givest a moral to man. In his morn 
All sunshine and brightness, he fee!s not the thorn’ 
That in after years pierceth his soul :—but when eve 
Spreads its shadows upon him it biddeth him grieve, 
Then he feels that his joys must depart with the light, 
And he shrinks at the gradual coming of night, 
Such a lesson thou givest to man ;—would he read, 
Fair Night, thou would’st be to him friendly indeed ! 











THE DYING CHILD. 


The night-shade had crept o’er the distant hill, 
’T was spring, und the eve was culd and chill, 
The lone winds whistled o’er mount and steep, 
And the day-bird lay in his nest asleep, 

When a fond young mother, with aspect mild, 
Wept as she gazed on her dving child. 


With an eye too bright for a form of clay, 

In its mother's arms tae infant lay, 

With its head on her bosom pillowed, where 
Streamed its long tresses of golden hatr, 

Like straggling sunbeams of softest glow 
Tinging the splendour of stainless snow. 

Not a thing in that lonesome chamber stirred, 
Not.a whisper rose,—not a voice was heard,— 
Nor asound, save the gasp of the panting breath, 
And the struggling sigh that heralds death, 
The spell of that p unful stillness broke, 

Till startling and sudden the doomed one spoke. 


‘* You remember a quiet green spot of ground, 

Where the inoss and the wild rose grow thickly around, 
And a tall broad oak in its grandeur throws 

Its cool shade alike o'er the moss aid the rose, 
Aw ay froin the hot sun's scorching gl irc, 
Oh! whenI am dead jet me slumber there ! 


‘““Mother! O mother! my eve grows dim,— 

Did'st thou not hear yon distant hymn! 

Earth knows not the sound,—'twas an angel's tongue 
Those kind words spoke,—those soft strains sung ; 
Calm and commanding, I see him now, 

With the stamp of love on his dazzling brow. 


‘“* How beautiful ! mother—his form divine! 
How glistening and bright his white robes shine! 
O sweet is the smile of his deep blue eye ; 
Kiss me, dear mother, before | die! 

From a cloud at that moment one star came peeping, 
And the soul of the child with its God was sleeping 


” 


——— 


STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


BY PROF) 





ON THE 


“SOR BLACKI? 


We shall say nothing of the utility of studving languages 
cessity presses on too many. Hence there 
in this department ; hence there has always been also a plentiful supply of so- 
lemn, pedagogic drill-masters on the one hand, and louse rattling quacks on the 
otber, to Ciceronize the traveller in the several! provinces of so wide a king- 
dom. ‘The present writer, though no professed lit 


the practical ne- 


guist, baving, from particu- 
lar circumstances, had no small traffic with various famous languages, both an- 
cient and modern, has bethought himself that ihe m iy possibly do a small ser- 
vice to some honest student in some corner,—perhaps even furnish the educa- 
tional Reformer with some useful hint,—by setting down shortly in print what 
he considers to be the most sure and easy methods of overcoming the difficul 
ties commonly encountered in linguisticol study f 
ment of intellectual activity a fc rds at the outset of the ex- 
pedition are profitable, they are necessary here ; it being iin toa skilful ob- 
server in these matters, that, while of those who begin:o study languages an 
end where they began, the one half stop because they ; 
rious imtention of going 


Por, truly, if in any depart- 
w encouraging v 


hever had any se 
on, the other half have been driven back from the 
lack, not so much of an earnest purpose, as Oia healthy contidence; both 
magining many fearful difficultics which never existed, and stumbling con 
fusedly upon thosc which dv exist, without euher a pioneer to prepare their 
path, or a general to lead their progress 

Now, in order to see our w iy Cieal 
perversities of this path- 


y through the manifold and 


however, all the while, if people 


perpiexitics 
‘ 2 
mpie chough, 


would only train themselves tu take their knowledye direct from Nature, leave | 


big blundering books upon their shelves, and look at pompous prejudice with 
out its stilts)—the first thing to be done is to set clearly down, and consistent- 
ly hold fast this proposition, that— The study of a languages not the study of a 
science, but the study of an ail; and that if must according y be prose cuted, not 
by the method of abstract principles, bul by the assiduous exercise of familiar 
Practices one against which all 
teachers, especially the scholastic teachers of the ancient languages, have bee: 
very apt to offend It is neces ary, 


Manifest as this proposition appears, it Is 





therefore, to fix it clearly i the mind, be 








, with understanding. 


; 1s Own 


fore we proceed to deduce the practical rules for the cond 
itis froitful. 
and very profound one—so, at least, as Humboldt, and other continental scho- 
lars, have recently prosecuted it on a large scale. There is also a science of 
each individual language, as there is an anatomy of each individual man: but 
you must have the man before you can anatomize him; and you must know 
the language (vulgarly speaking) before you can make a science of it. What 
people would have when they set themselves to learn a language, is not the 
minute knowledge of all the nerves and sinews, all the bones and processes of 
bones, joints, and ligatures of the vocal frame-work,—much less the pretence- 
ful and often barbarous jargon wherewith scientific men are wont to designate 
the same ; but what they desire is to create in their minds the familiar associa- 
tion and close concatenation of acertain system of ideas, o!d and new, with a 
certain system of new sounds; and this achievement is an art, and to be at- 
tained mainly by practice, just as a man learns to cobble a shoe, to play a pipe, 
or to turn a rhyme-dexierously. We shall take this, therefore, for granted— 
The knowledge of a language is the acquirement of an art to be attained 
mainly by practice —Mainly, we say, but not exclusively ; for, no doubt, a pro- 
fessor of anatomy may teach a fair woman a fine carriage as well on osteologi- 
cal principles, as a drill-sergeant can by military practice Science, indeed, 1s, 
in all matters, the perfecter of practice : but as many famous actors have trod 
the stage properly without having been minutely instructed in the machinery 
of the tibial and femoral bone ; so many an eloquent mouth has learnt to speak 
powerfully in divers languages without any aid from grammar or syntax 
rules, and without the help of any dictionary also, perhaps, other than that 
which Don Juan had when he learned Greek from Haidec. A living dictionary 
indeed, is always the best ; and a grammar may always be dispensed with 
For a grammar is, as we have said, neither more nor less than the anatomy of 
the thing ; and as there is no question but you can walk, run, leap, dance, 
march, fight, and beat Napoleon, without anatomy, so you can as certainly 
learn a language without a grammar; and their own language, in fact, most 
people do so learn, and many who both speak and write very properly. But 
with regard to foreign languages, and especially the dead languages, a notion 
has prevailed that a portentous preparatory scatfulding of grammar is absolutely 
necessary towards any solid and lasting superstructure ; 


a notion altogether 
false, and in practice most pernicious. 


Grammar is not useless to a student of 
language ; nay, it is very useful when wisely used: but as mere mineralogical 
descriptions without minerals, can never teach a man mineralogy ; so a sys- 
tem of rules about words,—without a previous stock of words to which these 
rules may be applied,—can never teach a man language. In all practical arts, 
while to evolve principles from the facts as the facts gradually become known, 


is natural and pleasant,—to leara the principles without the facts is unnatural | 


and hard: unnatural, because these principles have no real existence indepen- 
dent of the facts or matter with which they are in living nature embodied and 
interwoven ; hard, because every unnatural application of the mind is hard and 
harsh, as many a grammar-school boy can testify 

Languages are to be learned mainly by practice.—This principle being fixed 
the next step is to ascertain what isthe practice of Nature in the matter. 
How do little children learn languages? By what mystery do the innocent 
lips that at first found enough ‘hdo to suck as healthy children ought, learn to 
articulate Mamma and Papa, and to apply certainly these full-lipped and broad- 
throated vocal enunciations, to certain familiar and fixed persons of a pleasing 
aspect, by whose presence they are daily and hourly environed? ’Tis a very 
simple matter; but a matter, like all the great primal truths of existence, the 
neglect of which, in the study of languages, has puzzled many a hopeful scho- 
lar. and perplexed many a famous pedagogue. It is by the continual and per- 
severing repetition of a certain sound, in plain, palpable, and direct connexion 
with a certain known and familiar object, that a child learns both to understand 
first one word of a language and then another when spoken, and to speak them 
‘These two processes in the art of learning a language 


| are cotemporaneous on the part of the child ; first, the continual hearing of a 


certain sound pronounced in connexion with a certain known object; and then 
the continual imitation or echoing of that sound, in self-perfecting phrase, by 
organ. ‘The same process may be observed in persons ol advanced 
years; as when a young midshipman enters a ship, he learns the slang or pe- 
culiar language of the sailors by hearing it continually repested, and continual- 
ly echoing what he hears; so a student at the University learus the University 


| slang; and astudent of theology the theological slang; so a lawyer learns the 


j point where many people think we ought to 
| gUlsts never attain,—that is to sav, with talking 1t—and talking just 


is never like to be alack of students | 





legal slang, which is very bad ; a newsmonger the newspaper slang, which Is 
worse; aud a writer ju critical Reviews the critical slang, which is the worst of 
all. By the institution of Nature, therefore, it appears, that to learn a language 
easily and profitably, a person must be put into an echo-chamber, so to speak, 
of constantly repeated sounds, and remain in that atmosphere fora certain 
considerable period, more or less according to his capacity of perception and 
imitation, ull these sounds, in connexion with the things of which they are the 
symbols, have become an habiiual and customary part of his associations ; 
every artitic 
bad, according as its machinery approaches to or recedes from this original 
norin which Nature has set up. These principles being pre mised, we may 
proceed to state, in detail, the practical rules of teaching which they necessa- 
rily beget. ' 

in the first place, then, one thing is plain, that if we would follow the me- 
thod ol Nature in her practice, we must begin our study of a langu ige ut a 
end, and whereto many great lin- 
as children 
do when they begin to speak, first one word and then another, not grammati 
cally at all, but blundering straight on, not without frequent tripping an | stum- 
bl ng, as we best can, and helping ourselves with signs to comp!ement the de- 
ficiency that will forsome time characterize our vocabulary 
especially those wh 


Many persons, 
move only with much labour 
where the wrammar has made atrigonometrical survey be fore them, wi!! not un- 
derstand this precipitous procedure, and will, wisely as they deem, be afraid to 


»yhave been accustomed to 


but it 
is, nevertheless, both the surest and the speediest way, and the way commonly 
practised by all who learn language as It Is natura ly learned from living mas- 


venture a siep on sucha headlony path, for fear of breaking their shins ; 


ters and among jiving men—not fromm dead grammars and dusty dictionaries. 


Get, therefore, some one to talk with—a native, or at least a person naturali- 





zed in the countyy—and make him tell you the names of all the. common 
things you sce, and give you a small capital to begin with, of the must com- 
mon and necessary purases of everyday life—as ior u { (supposing you 
ire studying German,) wesn—wine , Wasser—waler , glis—a glass ; pirb— 
give. Guieb mir cin clas wein—give me a glass of wine These phrases re- 


peat as often as you possibly can, holding imaginary conversations where real 
ones fail—just as children are taught to say mamma and papa twenty ‘times 
4-day or more, till they are perfect—and in the course of a few wee ks you will 
find you have made astonishing gress inthe art of conversing, on common 
subjects, in the strange tongue. And this too, be tt borne in mind, even thongh 
you are as rude of fetters in all respects, and as ignorant of books as a mere 


child; for itis by the ear that lang 
the example of many a Letty or Sara! 
with master and mistress 

To bouze the drumly German waters, 


Age proj erly comes, and not by tne eye ; as 
1 who has gone to Carlsbad or Baden, 


sufficiently shows. For, while master and mistress hear nothing but Fret 
and English from the fashionable society that frequent the baths, and ret 
from their German tour as guiltless of a seutonic gutt iral as the most native 
cockney of Cockaigne, Betty, on the other hand. has heard the na 
tive dialect 1 chambermaids, and 


from the mouths of native grooms and 


3 uct of study, in which has, with very little perceptible trouble, in three months,, acquired a more 
No doubt there is a scrence of language—and that a very grand | practical command of a language of which she knows not a single printed let- 


ter, than many a famous scholar has done by solitary study in three years. So 
easy and profitable always is it to follow the plan of Nature in all our proceedings. 


| But what shall honest people do, who are not servants to great travelling lords 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
' 


| ble. 


| established rule they rebel. 


and ladies, and who have no pence to carry them to Hamburg or Berlin? 2 
young merchant, for instance, living in Liverpool or Dundee, and ambitious to 
acquire the dialect of the Teuts. We say what we said before, let him get a 
person and talk with him—and let him get a good phrase-book to save his mas- 
ter, or his foreign friend, trouble, and to enrich the vocabulary. This, you 
perceive, is a step beyond that simple plan of Nature in teaching children, 
which we sketched ; for here we have got not only talking men to imitate, but 
written books ; not spoken sounds merely, but visible sounds—so miraculous 
and sense-transmuting is the wit of man ;—as by a similar transmuting power 
we have now at length got tangible sounds also, and bibles which the blind 
man literally reads '—But still books or visible sounds, wonderful as they are, 
and like seeds which bear increase a hundred-fold to the sower, are yet only of 
secondary use in the acquirement of language, and can never render the hear- 
ing ear, and the speaking tongue dispeusable ; much less can they pretend to 
stand alone. A man may, by the help of books, learn a language well enough, 
in a fashion, to the effect of reading written books ; but not to the effect of 
knowing, in its vital fulness, in its blood, bone, muscle, and play of healthy 
colour, any language that has alife in it. A dead language, accordingly, learn- 
ed only from books, can never be thoroughly learned. A living master, there- 
fore, by the natural method of teaching languages, we hold to be indispensa- 
ble ; and to masters, accordingly, most people betake themselves. It is only 
lamentable to see how, from vain self-sufficiency on the one hand, and our want 
of normal schools on the other, so many people undertake to instruct youth in 
the elements of strange tongues, who are utterly unable to do that for which 
a master isin the irst place, and in the second place, and in the third place 
desirable—viz., to talk the language. For a good master of languages ought 
daily and hourly if possible, to be to his pupils that which papa and mamma are 
to the child, when they are supplying it with its first and most indispensable 
stock of enunciated ideas. Aud this remark applies not merely to teachers of 
the living languages—in whom inability to talk the tongues they profess is less 
excusable and less common—but in an especial manner to teachers of what are, 
or are called, the dead languages. The time was—scarce one hundred years 
ago, we guess—when the Latin language was taught in the natural and proper 
way, by talking and discoursing as well as by reading; and to the present day 
it is so taught, we believe, in well-ordered Catholic colleges. But for the most 
part, in this nineteenth century, Latin, and Greek also (which latter is certain- 
ly anything but a dead language) are taught in a most painful and perverse 
manner, by grammars and dictionaries and books only, to the utter neglect of 
the natural method ; according to which, as we have shown, the knowledge of 
language comes by the ear, not by the eye. No wonder; therefore, that with 
such mighty preparations, and blowing of classical trumpets, we produce such 
insignificantly small results. They labour for ten years, in England, to pro- 
duce a Greek scholar; and when, out of every fifty seedlings, they succeed in 
rearing one to some respectable altitude, they present you with a creature who, 
that lie may be abie curiously to nibble at the shell of the past, has altogether 
disused his natural stomach to digest the substantial kernel of the present. 


The idea of learning Greek and Latin in the natural way, by ta!king them, 
and by frequent oral discourses, will no doubt appear preposterous to some in 
principle, and to many, who may agree with the principle, in practice impossi- 
With the first set of objectors we shall not argue, but leave them to settle 
the matter for themselves with that all wise system of Nature against whose 
To the second set of objectors we say, that so long 
as there are no normal sshools for ianguage-masters in this country, and nothing 
has been done to train the great part of our classical scholars to any practical 
dexterity in the natural system of teaching what are called the dead languages 
—so long it is not lawful for a man, with muscle in his arm, to talk of impossi- 
illities. For ourselves, we believe most firmly, that with masters trained to 
speak Greek and Latin fluently in a well organised normal school, our young 
men would learn a practical command of these languages in six months, such 
as they now soldom attain in six years. And this, abeve all things, we insist 
on, that Greek is a living and not a dead language ; and that to acquire it with 
the lumbering laboriosity of dead grammers and dictionaries only, according 
to the prevent practice, isa procedure more perverse in priaciple, and mure per- 
nicious in practical results, than anything that the records of pedagogy exhibit. 
As to Lain, if you call that a dead language, you speak certainly with more 
propriety than when you apply that designation to the language uf Homer and 
Corai, which are one ; but, philosophically speaking, Latin 1s not a dead lan- 
guage in the saine sense that the old Phoenician language and the old Etrus- 
can are dead languages ; for these languages, were they known tu us now as 


| Latin and Greek are, would be Janguages which, in the history of the world, 
and | 
al or imitative system of teaching languages must be good or | 


had undergone a folal practical extinction ; whereas Latin was at no time alto- 
gether extinct in history, but remained in practical activity for ecclesiastical, 


| and for public and scientific purposes, contemporaneously with the other lan- 


guages, commonly called the languages of Moderna Europe, which gradually 
superseded it for popular purposes. Latin became a dead language only the 
other day in Hungary, when the National Diet passed an act, allowing the 
Magyar to be used for parliamentary purposes ; and in the church of Rome, 
Latin has always lived, and lives at the preseat hour cestainly, and will live 
unquestionably in no dry old age, as long as the Pope lives. What hinders us 
then, to teach Latin to day, in as fluent, vigorous, and practical a style, as they 
did inthe days of George Bachanan and Hugo Grotius !—Nothing but book- 
ish pedantry, we say, and slothful prejudice, and that which hinders all grand 
educational progress in this country— Want of soul, and want ofsystem. Our 
system of classical education, altogether, is like an old watch that has been al- 


| lowed to go nine minutes slow every day, and an hour every week, and more 


| than two days at the end of the year, and at the end of ten years more than 
; 


twenty days, and so on ; 


ull after a century is past, the Conservative old time- 
teller is mon 


the date In proportion as the facilities of learning 
[.at nin a natural manner, without the walls of schools and coll ges, decreased , 
the machinery within should have increased, both in intensity of power and in 
wise application of that power; but the professors,and the tutors, and the 


is behind 


scvolinasters, were no miracle-workers ; and there being no normal schools, 
such as were absolutely necessary to sct the thing in a proper train, the fluent 
and ready use of the Latin tongue, even within the walls of universities, and in 


the lecture-rooms of professed teachers of that language, was lust. No at- 
made to institute, much less to maintein, in vigorous and healthy 
action, a familiar echo-chamber of learned sounds, such as the natural system 


ternpt was 


points out ; and boys were set, and are set, in solitary corners, with grammar 
and dictionary in hand, painfully to fe land finger their way through classical 
jarkness by erudite commentary in ide visivle ind there they sit with most 
commendable diligence certainly—(poor fellows !)—through much tribulation 

ven, ink, and paper, tallow caadles and blinking eyes, acquiring to themselves 

“name of scholars with the sinall solatium of bursaries and fellowships glim- 
vering indistinctly in the distance. No wonder that out of twenty hopeful 


youths that set out on this classical progress, nineteen stick fast for a wlule ip 

ve slough ol despond, and then make their best way back again, from Caesar 
1od Cicerv to the profane and pleasant paths of the circulating library 4! d the 
ist new novels. No wonder that learning is hated in this country, and classi 
cality odious when you give an ingenuous youth literally stones to eat for bread ; 
ind, tying his feet up m a pairof scholastic skates, send hi: off pitifully to 
hash his way through snow and slush, while the Queen's highway is at hand, 
and one may walk to better purpose there witlya pair of common shoes. Ob 
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She Albion. 


” December 10, 








that Milton would stand up now from the grave, and preach loudly against these 
things, as he did two hundred years ago ! * [ To be continued.]} 


* See his letter to Hartlid. 





CHILDREN. 
BEAUTY AND INNOCENCE. 

We once saw two gipsy girls—yes, gipsy girls, very young, very child-like, 
very pretty, very full of life and joy, and the one was called “ Beauty,” and 
the other ‘* Innocence.” ; 

‘* Meek gentle things—though joyous, meek, 
With radiant eye and downy cheek, 

Cheek without a trace of tears 

In the beauty of grave years ; 

In the sweet season of the rose, 

When thinggginknown are cares and woes, 
In the cig ines of the sunny glance, 
When life is but a dazzing glance, 

How soft your pictured semblance seems 

To win us to a world of dreams !” 

Well, these two children were atthe time we knew them the very perfec- 
tions of their age, of course not forgetting their station. The face of the one 
was all simplicity, that of the other, of consummate beauty. They were not 
the children of tramps, beggars, or of what are now generally denominated 


‘travellers,’ but were the offspring of the old Bohemian race of original and | 
thorough-bred gipsies, who fight with the tempest and the storm, wage war | 


with the thunder and the lightning, speak their own language, are governed by 
their own laws, are the dwellers in tents, and are, at least, descendants of the 
patriarchal system, though not of the patriarchs themselves. 

So we fell in love with “ Beauty” and ‘* Innocence,” and took a vast deal 
of pains to make them love us. We gave them kisses and smiles, money and 
fruits, and then toys and gingerbread, til! at last they both looked on us as their 
friends and benefactors. We visited them for some weeks from day to day, in 
the small district where they pitched their movable habitation, and at length 
proposed to provide for them in a suitable and respectable school, where their 
wants would be attended to, their minds educated, their habits improved, and 
their health regarded. The father and mother were at first struck with the 
proposal, but the children clung to the tent as though we had designed to tear 
them frem all their endearments ; and from that moment we were regarded as 
conquerors, not as friends, as foes, not as benefactors. Still we persevered ; 
we heaped favour upon favour on ‘“* Beauty” and ‘‘!nnocence,” and at last 


and the next. Oh! how astonished they were wiien first the words * another 

world’ met their young and unaccustomed ears. ‘Vhitherto for them, the 

Sabbath-bells and the Sabbath day had returned in vain. They knew of no 

God but the sun, of no laws but the will and decision of ther parents, of no | 
books, for they were to them sealed and incomprehensible ; and now when we 
spoke to them of another world, they were literally stupified with the thought, 
and their young minds could not entertain the idea. We spake to them of 
heaven,—of its bliss, its joy, its music; of angels and thrones, of the beauty 
and the love which there exist, and uf its freedom from death, sickness, and 
sorrow. How heartily they did laugh when we had finished our first descrip- 
tion! ‘ Beauty” said, ** Oh, father, let me go and see it.” ‘ Innocence”’ 
smiled bewitchingly, and asked ** Which was the road!” Alas! we might 
have answered, ‘ Not the usual road of a gipsy—not the way in which he 
walks.” But their young hearts were not thus to be gained ; and we talked of 
Jesus, and his love for children, and told them Scripture stories by the hour to- 
gether, till they laughed and wept alternately, ** Beauty ’’ being always ready 
with her smiles, and ** Innocence * foremost with her tears. 

And there we continued for some weeks. The tent was removed hither and 
thither, but we contrived to see them every day. One morning we went tothe 
place of rendezvous, and they were not. We «made inquiries, re-visited the 
spots where we had before seen them on ditlerent occasions, and scoured the 
country In every direction, but all in vain 
broken-hearted. ‘ Beauty’ 


taught them to believe that we only desired their happiness, both in this world | 
| 


Some days elapsed, and we were 
and ‘* Innocence’ were then destined to remain 


gipsy girls, and to be exposed to all the awful vicissitudes and temptations | 


which such a condition of life must entail. But atthe end of a week the whole 
party appeared at our door. ‘They had travelled by night far away, in the first 
instance, to escape from us ; they returned to teli the tale, that they could not 
get away froin the impressions which * the story of Jesus and his love to man” 
had made on their hearts; and ‘ Beauty’ and ** Innocence ” 
eated as Curistian children, and are now head teachers ina Chorch-of-England 
Sunday-school. Their parents are respectable, virtuous, and religious mem- 
bers of society ; and the ‘*gipsy girls’’ have been the means of reclaiming 
many of their former trive to truth, happiness, and godliness. 

THE RIVALS FOR COMMENDATION. 

“ When I was yet a child, no childish play 
‘To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know.’’—MiI.ton. 


‘Fret not thyself, thou glittering child of pride, 
That a poor villager inspires my strain! 
With thee let pageantry and power abide, 
The gentle Muses haunt the sylvan reign.”—Beartie. 


There is nothing more difficult for a child than to brook, much more to love, 
the commendation ofarival. Children are more susceptible of praise than they 
are of blame. The playfellow of months’ standing will be turned off in conse- 
quence of observations of a commendatory nature addressed exclusively to him. 
This feeling is not confined to the poor; it belongs also to the rich. But the 
children of the lower ranks of society, being placed in an inferior position, are 
fess able to conquer mortitied pride or disappointed ambition 

In a southern English county was established a national school. The master 
was a wise, prudent, benevolent, well-informed, and kind-hearted man. He 
was a good disciplinarian, without being stern or severe, and operated on the 
minds and hearts of his pupils by moral suasion rather than by animal correc- 
tion. Prizes were distributed every tnrec months; they were small in price, 
but costly in value; forthe value attached to them was this,—that they were 
really the reward of merit, into the estimate of which merit entered the highest 


have been edu- | 


them. It did so, indeed, but that decision was fatal. The young combatants 
fought with desperation, and William, when beaten and defeated, resorted to 
the cowardly and cruel act of throwing a large stone at his adversary, with so 
much force that he died. William was arrested, tried, and condemned to trans- 
portation. But long before the punishment was inflicted, the broken hearted 
child died in his prison-cell, repeating, with his latest breath, ‘‘ how dearly he 
loved poor Samuel.” From tat moment the quarterly distribution of prizes 
was discontinued, and the school was not so numerously attended. 

** Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


MARGARET AND HER BROTHER. 

There cannot be a prettier sight under heaven than to see little Margaret,— 
dear little Margaret, winning and captivating little Margaret, with her round- 
ling form, her plump white arms, her small feet, her wax-like complexion, led 
by the hand by her brother, either to the drawing-room window to look into 
Berkeley Square, or into and around those charming gardens, so well kept in 
order and neatness, even in spite of autumnal winds and falling leaves, and 
which remind us ever of that rus in urbe, which no capital in the world can 
present more perfectly than our own. Some persons are always praising the 
Tuileries, and lavishing their admiration on the Cham's Elyseés and the Lux- 
embourg Gardens ; but what is there in Paris, and we know it well, to equal 
our squares, our parks, and those glorious Kensington Gardens, visited too sel- 
dom, but meriting unbounded applause? Well, so it is, that our darling little 
| friend Margaret 1s as fond of Berkeley Square and its gardens as we are our- 





| selves, and her prince of a brother, only one year older than herself, is her con- 
stant, chosen, and adoring chaperon ; yet they are both quite children. Mar- 
garet has so many dimples, that f should almost despair of counting them, and 
so many smiles that she is the veriest laughing beauty in the universe. Her 
jorm is a model of perfection, and Chantrey has been outdone by the chisel of 
Nature. Her brother is pale and black-haired, with finely pencilled eyebrows, 
and the gait and movements of a little Adonis. His life and happiness are 
bound up in his sister, and he has no will but hers. Add a few more years to 
his young life, and Spenser's lines in his Britain's Ida would exactly suit him. 
**One day it chanced, thrice happy day and chance! 
While Loves were with the Graces sweetly sporting, 
And to fresh musique sounding, play, and dance, 
And Cupid’s selfe, with shepherd's boys consoiting, 
Laughed at their pritty sport and simple courting ; 
Fair Venus seats the fearfull boy close by her, 
Where never Phebus’ jealous lookes might eye her, 
And bids the boy his mistress and her name descry her.” 

Although quite in the spring-time of life, Margaret and her brother enjoy the 
pursuits and occupations of far more advanced years. Together they read, 
they talk, they gather flowers, they throw pebbles into the sea, watch the ebb 
and the flow of the ocean at their papa’s marine villa, dering six months of each 
year, and laugh and sport, bathe and recreate, in all the enjoyments of a sea- 
side habitation. ‘Theirs is the sort of feeling which Byron described in 
lines which can never be hackneyed, though undoubtedly often repeated :— 

** And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : froma boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were adelight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, ‘twas a pleasing fear ; 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And Jaid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here.” 

Margaret is blessed with a mother, who at once loves and educates her. Her 
young mind is stored with rich precepts and pious thoughts. Not with the 
piety of the conventicle, or with the cant phrases of Janeway’s ‘Tokens, but with 
that sort of piety which one whose name will be honoured and loved as long as 
the English languaye, with its richness and beauty, shall exist, has expressed 
in that exquisite poem, ‘* What s that, mother?’ Little Margaret knows the 
whole of that delicious composition, but her favourite stanza is the last; and it 
is captivating to hear her lisp such lines as these,— 

“** What is that, mother?” 
‘The swan, my love! 
He is floating down from his native grove ; 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh! 
He is floating down by himself to die ; 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings ; 
Live so, my love, that when death shali come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home.’ ”’ 
But Margaret's brother is as mach in love with the poem as Margaret her 
self; ard as huis face lights up with beams of intellgence and genius, he asks,— 
‘«* What is that, mother?’ 
‘The dove, my son! 
And that low sweet voice, like a wid6w’s moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lovely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one’s quick return ; 
Ever, my son, be thou lke the dove, 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love.’ ” 


! 
| 
| 
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| 
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| And yet Margaret and George are not specimens of that melancholy race of 
| Upstart children, the victims of parental ignorance, vulgarity, or weakness 
They dress as children shou!d dress, with the grace of simplicity. They rose 
| with the morning sun, and repose when the sun bids them retire. Though they 
move in the higher circles of society, their hours of refreshment and food are 
| those suited to their age, and the society provided for them is that adapted to 
their years. !f they are less boisterous than many of their young acquaintances, 
they are not a whit the less natural; and their brotherly and sisterly love is the 
most beautiful exemplitication of the union of young hearts we have ever met 
with. Sweet and pleasant will be their remembrance of their childhood ; and 


: | unless some untoward and melancholy events should intervene in their future 
considerations of mora! worth, and the conquest of the passions. ’ 


In this school we:e two lads, William and S+muel. William was sharp, 
quick, bustling; Samuel was slow, steady, persevering With William it was | 


“<a word and a blow,” quick as lightning, and impetuous asa torrent. Samuel! 


was of a different mood ; he was calm, calculating, and plodding; and if time 
could be allowed him in sufficient quantity, he would understand and explain 


the subject-matter of his studies better than any other boy in the school. Wil- | 


liam relied on his quick apprehension ; Samuel on his perseverance and reso- 
lution toexcel. They soon became rivals. William ridiculed his competitor 
for his **dulness,” and Samuel rallied William for his ‘ pertness.” William 
rose no earlier than the other members of his family, retired to rest at the same 


hour as his brothers and sisters, never appeared to apply more zealously than | 


his schoolfeliows to books or to lectures. And yet on two successive occasions 
William was at the head of his class, and all the boys agreed that he deserved 


the best prize. To Samuel, who desired to improve as well as to ubtain ap- | 


plause, these results were far from satisfactory. 
“ How can this be?” he inquired of himsel! ; ‘‘ William plays as much as I 


do, reads no more, is not steadier than myself, and yet he carries away the | 


prizes out of our class, whilst I stand second or third.” 

At 'ength came the determination to plod in secret, to rise earlier, to devote 
more time to study, and less time to play, and to distance out and out his suc- 
cessful rival. When the determination was taken, the plan was soon carried 
into execution, and Samuel's mother became distressed, “* lest her son should 
study too hard, and Jose his wis.’ William was wholly unacquainted with 
Samuel's decision ; but about midway between the past and the approaching 
juarterly examination, the former perceived a vast difference in his rival’s man- 
ner and mode of answering the questions proposed to him, and a little feeling 
of jealousy and of care came across his mind for a moment. But it was only 
for a moment, for his self-confidence soon assured him that, from Samuel as a 
cempetitor, he had nothing to apprehend. So they both pursued their own 
courses, and the day of examination and reward arrived. Whlliam and Samue! 
were between eight and nine years of age: they were still children. They 
had only reached the second class, and the best prizes in the school they did 


not contend for. When the examination began, William evinced his usual 


alertness, and replied to the first questions put tohim with promptitude and 
success. Still Samuel stood second in the class, and in 
History,’ he ‘took down” his rival. William now lost his temper, his mind 
became confused ; the rest of the examination was wholly in favour of Samuel, 
and he carried off both the best prizes William returned home pale and agi- 
tated. He wept, he scolded, he vowed ‘It was not fair,” “ he hated Samuel 
—yes, that he did ;”’ and the next day, when he met him at school, he insulted 
and reproached him. But Samuel was not to be easily discouraged or dis- 
mayed. Experience had shewed him that success depended on exertion, and 
that to plod on incessantly was his only course. At the next examination Sam- 
uel far eclipsed his competitor, and William could no longer restrain his wrath 


and fury. ‘* A battle must be fought,” he said ; but it was not one of intel- 


lectual superiority he desired, but recourse to the old and brutal habit of boxing 
Samuel declined the invitation, anj submitted to repeated insults. At last they 


‘questions on Bible! sumed 


years, which we will neither anticipate nor imagine, their golden store of youth- 
ful thoughts vill prepare them for Nature’s farewell day ; so that, as earth’s 
| transient visions ffde away in the interminable vista of eternity, Death, the 

great enemy of the bad, will be to them a welcome messenger, and with their 
last smile and parting breath they will hasten to repose in the bosom of their 
Father and their God. 


a 
BERRYER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS. 
From the last Edinburgh Revicw.—[ Concluded. 

M. Berryer himself incurred Bonaparte’s especial displeasure. He had been 
counsel against Bourrienne before Bourrienne hud lost his mastér's favour ; he 
had defended Moreau and Dupont, and the family of Monnet, the unfortunate 
defender of Flushing. For these offences he was excluded from the Tribu- 
nate, and from the honours of the bar; but the contest which he appears to 
think the most dangerous was his defence of M. the Mayor of Antwerp, in 
1812 and 1813. 
| The Mayor, an old man of high character and great wealth, and once in high 

favour with Bonaparte, was married toa young wife, who quarrelled with the 
wife of the commissioner of police about a box in the theatre. The commis- 
sioner revenged himself by accusing the Mayor, and three other municipal of- 
ficers, of embezzling the proceeds of the Octroi of Antwerp; and, having 


Bonaparte's confidence, contrived to render him the determined enemy of the 
accused. 


} 
| 


The indictment was an enormous instrument: the attorney-general of the 
imperial court of Brussels, which then included Antwerp in its jurisdiction, 
was said to have been killed by the labour of preparing it. The trial took place 
at Brussels, before a jury consisting of the principal persons of the country. 

, After it had gone on for some days, it became clear that it would terminate by 
in acquittal. The law-officers who conducted the prosecution, therefore, in- 
‘rrupted its progress, by indicting for perjury two of the mayor's witnesses. 
\s this matter was to be disposed of before the Mayor's trial could be conclu- 
ced, the latter was thrown over to a subsequent session and a new jury. The 
clinent against the witnesses utterly failed, and the Mayor's trial was re- 
A new jury was selected solely from Frenchinen, most of them pub- 
lic functionaries, and all devoted to the Emperor, whose determination to de- 
Stroy the Mayor was now notorious. We will pursue the narrative in M. Ber- 
ryers words :— 

‘ On my second arrival! at Brussels I had to unveil before the jury the com- 
plicated iniquity of the prosecution. I referred to the oppressive indictment of 
the witnesses for the defence, and showed it to have been a trick to get rid of 
the first jury. [ dwelt on the absence of any documentary evidence against 
my clients, and refuted all the verbal testimony which had been procured. The 
trial, after several days of hearing, ended by a general acquittal. The whole 
population of Brussels surrounded the mayor, and drew his carriage in triumph 
to his hotel. Even when I left the town late in the evening, on my return to 


p bad 


; Paris, the streets were still resounding with music and acclamations. The 
could be borne no longer, and pugilism was to decide the question between | news reached Bonaparte at Dresden, and put him in a state of fury. He in- 








| 


stantly sent a violent despatch to Paris, ordering the mayor and his co-defendj 
ants to be re-tried, and even the jury to be tried for having acquitted them. 
The minister of justice transmitted the orderto M. Argenson, the prefect of 
Antwerp. M. Argenson replied that it was impossible to try men again on 
charges from which a jury had acquitted them. The Council of State was 
assembled, and decided that the imperial command must be obeyed. This de- 
cion was notified to M. Argenson. He merely repeated his refusal. Applica- 
tion was now made by the minister of justice tothe Senate, as the highest bo- 
dy in the state. The Senate referred the matter to a committee. 1| flew to 
the Luxembourg, and ob:ained an interview with a member of the committee. 
He heard all { had to say, agreed with me that sucha profanation of the forms 
and the substance of law would be disastrous, but ended by saying, ‘ After all, 
what would you have us do !—do you not perceive that we should upset our- 
selves!” The committee accordingly reported as the Council of State had 
done before ; and by virtue of a decree of the Senate, the mayor and his sup- 
posed accomplices were directed to be tried before the Court of Assizes of 
Douai. I heard of the decree before it was published, and had time to advise 
two of those who had been acquitted with the mayor, and some of the mem- 
bers of the jury who had fled tome in Paris for my aid in the extreme dan- 
ger in which they were placed, to avoid the storm by concealing themselves. 
M. Argenson not only peristed in his refusal, but resigned. Other persons, 
however, less scrupulous were found, and the mayor was arrested and convey- 
ed to the prison of Douai. Worn out, however, by oppression and anxiety, 
he died there, before the period of trial. Indeed, before that trial could have 
been terminated, the man who had been mad enough to order it had ceased to 
reign.”” 

Though a staunch royalist, M. Berryer does not appear to have been one of 
the enthusiastic welcomers of the Restoration. !t was connected, indeed 
with the loss of his fortune, the honourable accumulation of thirty-four years 
of labour. A manufacturer who had been the victim of the fraud and ingrati- 
tude of his partners, became his client. He obtained for him damages suffi- 
cient to form the nucleus of a capital, and, by becoming his guarantee to a 
banking company, enabled him to establish himself as a cotton-spinner at Rou- 
en. M. Berryer’s security for the sums advanced on his guarantee, was the 
deposit of twist of douvle the value. At the time of the Restoration, the 
amount for which M. Berrver was liable exceeded 25,000/., for which he held 
twist valued 50,090/. Te relaxation of prohibitory duties in the first effer- 
vescence of the Restoration, instantly reduced the value of the twist to 8000/. 
The bankers required a further security. M. Berryer was forced to mortgage, 
and ultimately to seil ail his own estates, and also all those of his wife, for she 
generously consented to surrender them 

Soon afterwards came the most important of M. Berryer’s causes—a cause in 
which his exertions, thoagh unproductive to his client, a d injurious to his own 
interests, were honourable to his talents and to his courage. This was the trial 
of Marshal Ney. ‘The twenty-seven years which have elapsed since that stri- 
king event, may have effaced its details from the memories of many of our rea- 
ders. We will shortly recapitulate them :— 

In the beginning of 1815, Marshal Ney was governor of Besancon, but re- 
siding on his estate near Chateandun, a town between Chartres and Orleans, 
about eighty miles from Paris. On the 6th of March he received an order from 
Soult, then minister of war, to proceed te Besancon. News travels slowly in 
France ; though Bonaparte had been five days in Provence, the fact was un- 
known at Chateaudun, and Ney, curious as to the motive of the order, took 
Paris in his road. He arrived on the 7th, and found M. Batardy, his attorney, 
at his house waiting for him.* They arranged some private business, and Ba- 
tardy, surprised at Ney'’s making no allusion to what occupied every mind in 
Paris, ventured to remark. ‘* This is a strange event.” * What event!"’ an- 
swered Ney. ‘* Don't you know,” replied Batardy, ‘* that Bonaparte has land- 
ed at Canueg—that Monsicur proceeded this morning to Lyons, and that you 
are ordered to your government?" At first Ney treated the news as incredi- 
ble ; but when he was told that it was officially stated in the Moniteur, he leant 
his head upon the mantelpiece and exclaimed, * Wiat a calamity !—what a hor- 
rible event ! What can be done !—what is there to oppose such a man as that? 
Would he have ventured to return unless he had relied 6n finding here enemies 
to the government?” 

Ney went immediately to the minister, and was told that he would find his 
instructions at Besancon. He then saw the King, made his memorable pro- 
mise to bring back Bonaparte in a cage, left Paris for Besancon, and appears to 
havearrived there during the night between the 9th and 10th. The 10th he 
employed in directing the forces under his control to meet at Lonsle Saul- 
nier, asmail town to the south of Besancon, and to the east of the high-road 
from Lyons to Paris. On the 11th he set out himself for Lons le Saulnier. In 
the mean time, Grenoble had opened its gates to Bonaparte; he had rushed 
forward to Lyons, the second city in France, occupied by a considerable force 
under Monsieur and Marshal Macdonald. The city and the garrison had re- 
ceived him with enthusiasm ; Monsieur and Macdonald had been forced to fly ; 
the trifling band with which he had ianded had been swelled by the garrisons of 
Grenoble and Lyons to more than 10,000 men, and was augmenting every day 
by the desertion fromthe royal forces of individuals, companies, and even re- 
giments. On his road, Ney met M. de St. Amour and M. de S ran returning 
from Lyons, who described to him the revolutionary madness which they had 
witnessed in the people, and the cries of Vive l’ mpereur which they had heard 
from the troops whom they had met on their march. In the morning of the 
12ih he reached Tons le Saulnier. During the whole of that day, and until the 
night of the 13th, he appears to have been making active preparations to at- 
tack Bonaparte, or at least to resist him. The troops nominally under his order 
did not amount to 5000 men; they were deficient in ammunition, and scarcely 
provided with artillery—the artillery horses having been hired by the farmers, 
and not to be found when unexpectedly wanted. Bonaparte’s proclamations 
were scattered round, and seemed everywhere to produce their intended ef- 
fects. In the evening of the 13th, Ney’s spies informed him that Bonaparte, 
preceding lis own forces with an escort of only forty men, had entered Macon 
In triumph ; that from Macon to Bourg (which is only seven posts from Lons le 
Saulnier) the whole country was in what the French call exaltation—that even 
the villagers, and the people in the fields, were crying Vive ('Empereur. Ney's 
last acts on the 13th were to make arrangements—the prudence and details of 


which raised the admiration of the peers at his trial,t--to write to Marshals Suchet 


and Oudinot, who were co operating with him in support of the royal cause, to 
communicate his proceedings ; and to require all the regimental and non-com- 
missioned officers of his small force, separately, to swear before him to be faith- 
ful to the Bourbons. It is to be observed that on this very day, at a council 
held in the Tuileries, it was admitted that resistance was hopeless—that not a 
soldier would fire on his former Emperor—and that the only debatable question 
was, in what direction the King should fly.t 

Late in the night between the 13th and 14th, Ney was guilty of his first 
breach of duty. He admitted messengers from Bonaparte : they brought him 
a letter from Bertrand, assuring him that Louis had been betrayed by his minis- 
ters; that troops devoted to Bonaparte had been posted along the road to Pa- 
ris, so as to ensure his advance without opposition ; and that the whole enter- 
prise had been concerted with England and Austria. The folly of the last 
statements ought not to revol’ us, when we remember that the successor to Na- 
poleon was the grandson of Francis ; and that M. Berryer, who has passed his 
life in estimating evidence, even now believes that we effected Bonaparte’s es- 
cape! Absurd as they really were, they did not appear so to Ney. With Ber- 
trand’s letter came a proclamation ready prepared in the name of Ney, in which 
he was made to declare that the cause of the Bourbons was lost for ever, and 
that liberty and Napoleon were triumphant. And there came also orders from 
Bonaparte, expressed as if the old relations between himself and Ney had re- 
mained uninterrupted, and giving him instructions in the style which he had 
long been accustomed to obey. 

Between three and four in the morning of the 14th, he was roused from his 
sleep by M. de Capelle, the prefect of Bourg, who had to tell him that one of 
hs regiments, the 76th, stationed at Bourg, had proclaimed Bonaparte ; that 
even the regiment at St. Amour, which formed the advanced guard of the small 
force at Lons le Saulnier, was preparing to go over ; and that throughout the 
country the higher classes were stupified, and the lower mad with revolutionary 
excitement. ‘This information appears to have convinced him of the impossi- 
bility of ferther opposition. ‘ Can I stop,” he said to M. de Capelle, * = 
my hand the rising of the tide!” A few hours afterwards he a saan - 
troops to be called together ; but before he took a decisive step, — e 
two generals next him in command, De Bourmont and Lecourbe, both of t a 
supposed to be devoted to the King, showed them the proclamation, repeate 
the contents of Bertrand’s letter, and asked their advice. No fourth person 
was present. De Bourmont and Lecourbe state that they urged him to naan 
faithful to the King; Ney maintains that they approved of his joining gn 
parte. It is in favour of Ney's statement, that they both accompanied 7 hin 
the parade where the troops were formed in square, stood on each side a “a 
while he read the proclamation, heard it without any expression of dissen pm 
dined with him the same evening. The dinner was silent and melancholy. _ 
fully believe Ney’s account of the effect produced on his own mind by onl 
vocable step which he had taken. “* From the time of that unhappy Pid WT 
tion life was a burden to me; I wished for nothing but death, and did a ; 
could to find it at Waterloo A hundred times I was on the point of blowing a 
my brains; all that restrained me was my wish to defend my vp rpm 
knew that all honourable men must blame me—I blamed myself. I did wrong, 

See M. Batardy’s deposition. Proces du Marechal Ney, Michaud. No. i. p.51- 


. 
t See Proces, No.iv. p. 14. ; ; 
t See the details in Bourrienne, vol. x.caa.16. Bourrienne was present. 
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I admit it, but I was not a traitor ; 
away.’’* 


Ney proceeded to meet Bonaparte at Dijon, and a few days afterwards was 
ordered to visit the northern and eastern frontier, from Lille to Landau, to 
ascertain the state of the fortresses aud hospitals ; and to publish every where 
that Bonaparte had returned under a treaty between himself, England, and 
Austria, stipulating that he was never to carry on war beyond the ‘frontier of 
France ; that he was to give France a liberal constitution ; and that his wife 
and child were to remain as hostages in Vienna until he had performed all the 
positive parts of his engagement. Having executed his mission, he retired 
into the country, and took so little part in the transactions of April and May 
that when, on the Ist of June, he appeared at the ceremony of the acceptance 
of the new constitution, Bonaparte told him that he thought he had emi- 
gett “T ought to have done so long ago,” answered Ney ; “ now it is too 
ate. 

He returned after the battle of Waterloo to Paris ; 
tion in the Chamber of Peers, on the 22d of June, of 
sequences of the battle materially assisted in 
In that speech, Ney maintained that the Allies would be before Paris in a 
week. His prediction was accomplished ; and on the morning of the 3d of 
July it seemed probable that, before the evening, a battle would have been 
fought, more disastrous to France, and particularly to Paris, than any event 
in the history of the French nation. Davoust, who commanded the army de- 
fending the town, had a large body of infantry, (80,000 men, according to M. 
Berryer,) 25,000 cavalry, and between four and five hundred pieces of field ar- 


tilleryt—a force insufficient for victory, but sufficient to maintaiu a contest de- 
structive of tie city in which it wa 


a s to take place. Already the firing had 
begun, when the Provisional Government and Davoust sent to propose a nego- 
tiation; of which the bases were to be, the entry of the allied forces on the one 
hand, and the preservation of Paris, and the security of all who inhabited it, 
on the other. On these terms the convention of the 3d of July 1815, was 
framed ; and ratified by the Duke of Wellington 
the Allies, and by Davoust on the part of the P 
twelfth article provided that all the 


I was partly deceived, and partly carried 


and by his bold exposi- 
the real facts and con- 
driving Bonaparte from power. 


and Blucher on the part of 
rovisional Government. The 
inhabitants, and generally all persons found 
in Paris, should continue to enjoy all their rights and liberty, and should not 
be liable to any molestation or enquiry whatsoever, with relation to their fune- 
tions, to their conduct, or to their political opinions. It appears, from the evi- 
dence of General Guilleminot, one of the negotiators of the convention, that 
this was the clause to which the defenders of Paris attached the most im- 
portance. Had it been refused, he was to break off the discussion, and the bat- 
tle would have com menced 


Relying on the protection given to him by the convention, Nev remained in 
Paris till the 6th of July, and continued in France until the 3d of August ; 
when he was arrested on a charge of treason, and ordered to be tried bya 
court-martial, comprising among its members four of the Marshals of France. 
Ney protested against the jurisdiction of such a tribunal, and the court, un- 
fortunately, as M. Berryer thinks, for the ‘prisoner, declared itself incom- 
petent. 

The cause, therefore, was transferred to the House of Peers; the court ap- 
pointed by the Charter for the trial of treason. 


The object of Ney’s counsel 
was to gain time. 


They knew from the experience of thirty-five years of re- 
volution, that political resentment is a passion as fleeting as it is ficree; and 
that, if a delay of a few months could be obtained, the Government would no 
longer have the courage to execute him, nor indeed the wish. For this pur- 
pose they endeavoured to show that, although the Charter rendered treason 
cognizable by the House of Peers, yet it lad down no rules by which the 
house was to be governed when sitting as a court of criminal justice; and they 
required that the trial should be suspended until a law regulating the proce- 
dure of the house should have been passed. M. Berryer's speech is an admi- 
rable specimen of legal and constitutional reasoning; and indicates, with 





great sagacity, the errors into which such a tribunal, unless supported and di- | 


rected by strict regulations, would be likely to fall. ‘The house, however, after 
a secret deliberation of an hour and a half, decided that the trial should go on. 
Objections were then raised to the indictment, and though they were over- 
ruled, so much time was gained, that the house, which had met for the trial on 
the 1Ith of November, did not really begin it ull the 4th of December. 

In the mean time, Ney had applied to the ministers of the allied powers, 
and required them to interfere, and prevent the convention of the 3d of July 
from being violated in his person. ‘Their answer, drawn up by the Duke of 
Wellington, and adopted by the ministers of Austria and Prussia, stated, that 
the object of the 12th article was to prevent the adoption of any measure of 
severity, under the military authority of those who made it, towards any per- 
sons in Paris, on account of the offices which they had filled, or their conduct, 
or their political Opinions; but it was not intended, and could not be intended, 
to prevent either the existing French government or any French government 
which should succeed to it, from acting in this respect as it might deem fit.’"} 

In this extremity Madame Ney sought the aid of Lord Holland, a name il- 
lustrious throughout Europe as the friend of the oppressed. She requested 
hin to lay Ney'’s Memorial before the Prince Regent. Tt was done; but the 
only effect was a letter from Lord Liverpool, referring her to the communica- 
tion already made to her husband by the Duke of Wellingtoa. Lord Holland, 
however, did not vet despair He still thought that the Duke of Wellington's 
interference might be obtained, and must be decisive ; and in that hope he ad 
dressed to their co:nmon friend, Lord Kinnaird, then at Paris, a letier which 
was to be shown to the Duke. What effect it might have had, cannot be told. 
It arrived the day after the sentence had been executed. 

The progress of the trial had been comparatively rapid. In two sittings, on 
the 5th and 6ih of December, each party proved satisfactorily their principal 
points ; the accusers, that the treason was legally coimpleted—the defenders, 
that the crime had been unpremeditated. But when M. Berryer opened the 
real defence, the convention of the 3d of July, he was int 


rrupted by the coun- 
sel for the Crown. M. Bellart, their leader, protested against any allusions to 
a convention, the conditions of which had been demanded by re! 


1 DY € ls, and had 
never been accepted by the King ; 


zg; andhe presented to the house a re juisition, 
by which he formally opposed the rea 
to it, and required the house, by th 
Ney and his defenders to confine their defence 
ment. 

The Chancellor, speaking 


aiding of the convention, and any allusion 
Chancellor, its president, to order Marshal 
to the mere facts of the indict- 
in the name of the house, answered that, foresee- 
ing the line of defence that would be adopted, he had already taken the opi 

ion of the house; the peers had decided, by a large majority, that it 
would be highly improper to rely in tuat house on 


and tha 
a convention to which the 
King was nu party, and by which it was obvious, from the mere fact of Ney's 
prosecution, that his M jesty did not consider himself bound. He therefore 
forbid the defenders to make any use of the convention. Nev’s counsel re- 
plied, that they bowed to the will of the King, and to the decision which the 
court, without he iring them, had thought fit to adopt , but that they felt bound 
to offer a plea tu the jurisdiction of the court—namely, that Sarre Louis, the 
birth-place of their client, having been ceded to Prussia, he was no longer a 
subject of France. 
Here, however, the counsel were interr ipted by Ney 


i 


*** No!’ he exclaimed; ‘] was born a Frenchman—!I will die a Frenchman 





Up to this tine my defence has been free, but I now see that it Is to be fetter- | 


ed. thank my generous defenders { 
and which they 


rr the exertions woich they have made, 
ire ready to make; but J bad rather have no defence than the 


mere shadow of one. If, when [am accused in tlic t hof asolemn tieaty, 


T am not allowed to appeal to it, | must appeal to Europe and 0 posterity.’ 
*** Gentlemen, counsel! for the prisot er,’ said the Chancellor, 
defence within the limits which | have prescribed.’ 
***My lord,’ said Ney, ‘1 forbid my counsel to say another word. Your ex- 


cellency m iy give to the house what orders you think fit; but as to my coun- 


’ 


* continue your 


sel, they may go onif they are free, but if they are to be restrained by your 
limits, | forbid them to speak. You see,’ | 


ae 


said, turning to M. Berryer, who 
Was anxious to continue, ‘that it is a decided thing. I had rather have no de- 
fence than one chalked out by my accusers.’ : 
“Then,” said M. Bellart, “ we waive our right of r ply ; if the defence is 
at an end, so is the accusation. We have only to demand the judgment of the 
Court.” 
‘*** Have you any thing to add!’ said the chancellor, turnin 


Irnin to the prisoner 
and his counsel. 


o 
S 


‘** Nothing whatever,’ replied Ney, in radher an impatient tone 

The Chamber. was then cleared, and the peers alone remained in delibera- 
tion; the result of their deliberation, and of the atte mpts aiterwards made to 
obtain @ pardon, are too notorions to reqiire repetition 

The execution of Ney was one of the grossest faults of the Restoration 
; only afew 
hours elapsed between his active fidelity and his treason; it was the etiect of 
the pressure of circumstances of extraordinary diiliculty and perplexity on a 
mnind unaccustomed to balance conflicting motives. If Ney had been a mat 
of higher education, he would have felt that no motite justifies a failure in 
honour the only fidelity to 
and fidelity to the Em- 
He was now required to become an e:nigrant from the one and an op 


is crime was great, but, as we have seen, it was not premeditated 
, 


Sut he had been trained in revolutionary can ps ; 
which he had been accustomed was fidelity to Franc: 
peror. 


ponent to the other; he was required to do this, though he believed the cause 





* Proces, No. i. p. 12 t See the evidence, Proces, No. iv p. 19 
+ Britieh and Foreign State Papers, 1515, i816, printed by the Foreign Office.—P 
62 


2 Proces, No. iv. p. 37, 38,39. Berryer, vol.i. p. 376 
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of the Bourbons to be irretrievably lost, and the reign of Bonaparte an inevita- 
ble calamity. No one can doubt what his conduct ought to have been ; but no 
one can wonder at what it actually was. It must be added, that his treason 
was really harmless ; no opposition on his part could have retarded, by a single 
hour, the entry of Bonaparte into Paris. If he had followed the example of 
Macdonald, he must have shared his fate—have seen his troops join the usurper, | 
and then have fled across the frontier ; the only consequence would have been, 
that Bonaparte would have had one brave man less at Quatre-Bras an¢ Water- | 
loo. Under such circumstances. his execution, even if it had been legal, | 
would have been impolitic. Public opinion would have sanctioned his degra- 
dation, perhaps his banishment, but not his deach. 

ut the judgment under which he suflered was menifestly illegal. Royalist 
as he is, M. Berryer is so convinced of this, that he accounts for it by the irra- 
tional supposition, that it was extorted from the King by the allied powers for 
the mere p rpose of degrading the French army. Ney was included in the 
words and in the spirit of the convention. To deny validity to the conven: 
tion because it was entered into with rebels, was to affirm the execrable doc- 
trine, that faith is not to be kept in civil war. To deny i's validity because it 
was not formally accepted by the King, was to add fraud to oppression ; for 
what can be a baser fraud than to accept the benefits of an agreement and to 
4efuse its obligations! There was not a human being to whom that convention 
was so beneficial as Louis. If it had not been effected—if, after the slaughter 
of 25,000 of its defenders, Paris had had to endure the horrors of a town taken 
by assault, could Louis have retained a crown so recovered for a longer period 
than while English and Austrian troops occupied his capital and his country ! 
Louis owed to that convention his throne as an independent monarch. When 
we recollect this, it is unnecessary to refer to the well-known fact alluded to 
by M. Berryer, that Louis did expressly recognize the convention, by 
appealing to it in order to prevent Blucher from destroying the Pont de 


Asis usually the case with political crimes, it received its retribution. The 
recollection of Ney’s death was one of the principal causes of the unpopularity 
with the army which haunted the elder Bourbons ; and fifteen years afterwards, 
when, in their utmost need, they had to rely on their army for support, that re- 
collection precipitated their fall. ; 

We have said that the trial of Ney exercised an unfavourable influence on 
the subsequent fortunes of M. Berryer. He had obtained from the King the 
fullest permission to act for the prisoner—a permission which might have 
been supposed to be unnecessary to an advocate filling no office under the 
crown; but, though the permission was granted, the act was registered as an 





offence. It was thought too, that he had too much identified himself with his | 
client. In his honest indignation against tbe restriction imposed on the de- | 
fence, he had ventured to call it a denial of justice ; and, what was worse, in 
consequence of the recollections which the term excited—a revolutionary pro- 
ceeding : this seems never to have been forgiven. ‘The result was, that he was 
excluded under the Restoration, as he had been under the Empire, from the 
Conseil de Discipline and the dignity of Batonnier, an exclusion to which he 
attaches what seems to us an undue importance. 

The subsequent life of M. Berryer contains no facts sufficiently interesting 
to lead us to dweil on them. In 1825 he visited London on business con- 
nected with the administration of the estate of a French subject who died in 
England. He was charmed, as might have been expected, with his reception 
by ** Sur Coppley, (anjourd’ hui Lord Linthurst,) Attorney-Général,” (we copy 
literatim ;) gratitied by the respect paid to him when he appeared in court ; 
and amused by finding there people ‘en perruque a la Louis XVI.’ He as- 
certained, he says, that his reception was meant as a return for that with which 
Lord Erskine had been honoured ata sitting of the Cour d’ Appel of Paris. This, 
however, we can assure him isa mistake. It was scarcely possible that any | 
of those who rose in Westminister Hall to welcome a distinguished stranger, 
could have heard how Lord Erskine had been treated twenty years before in 
Paris ; and it must be added, that the mere announcement of M. Berryer’s 
name was a sufficient passport to the attention of a British bar 

Soon after his return from London, M. Berryer caesed to appear regularly in 
court ; he was entering his 69th year, and began to feel daily contests oppres- 
sive. He found, too, his eldest son, by this time a distinguished advocate, of 
ten opposed to him ; he thinks that this was done by the suitors intentionally, 
which Is not very probable, since it diminished the etliciency of the son as much 
as that of the father. ‘The result has been, that for some years he has nearly 
contined himself to chamber business and arbitrations. He continued, indeed, 
up to the timeof the publication of his memoirs, to ple id at the bar in causes 
in which he possessed peculiar information, and perhaps may continue to do so 


, the best one ather ! 


| there anything ails him? 





up to the present time. The last circumstance of this kind which he mentions, 
took place at Rouen in the end of the year 1837 ; and he tells with pleasure 
his reappearance, after an interval of sixty years, at the scene of one of his 
earliest triumphs 

M. Berryer dwells with just pride on the extent and long continuance of his 
labours. When we consider that his practice embraced every branch of juris 
prudence, ecclesiastical, international, civil, and criminal ; that he performed 
the duties of a solicitor as well as those of a barrister ; and that he has been 
engaged in these duties, with scarcely any interruption, for more than sixty years 
his readiness to undergo toil, and his power of enduring it, are perhaps unpar 
alleled. He attributes his success to his domestic happiness, and toa natura 
galety of disposition, fostered by the amenity,and, to use his own éxpression, the 
joyousness, of the manners and habits which for the first thirty-four years of 
his life adorned his country. But now, he says, no one smtiesin France ; he 
fuds himself, between eighty and ninety, too young for his associates, and 1 
forced to repress a thousand sallies which the gravity of the times would not 
tolerate. He tells us, that for the same reasons he has suppressed the most 
amusing paris of his * Recollections ;’ and defers his full revelations until a 
period when the public may be better prepared for them. 

He has appended to the narrative portion of his work some propositions on 
Political Economy and Legislation, the results of his long experience and medi 
tation Weecannot venture to call the attention of our readers to them ox 
any other ground than as specimens of the degree of knowledge on these sub 
jects which has been acquired by a French lawyer, far superior in intelligence 
‘to the bulk of his brethe ri. 

He conceives it tobe the duty of the government to regulate production 


y } 5 ¢ nn > »t} k hat th 
ind promote an equivalent consumption. [or the first pupose, he thioks that t 


intutster of commerce oughtto direct, by a perpetu il course of regulations 
founded on accurate statistical facts, all the proceedings of agriculture and 
For the second purpose, he proposes to check the tendency to 
imption, by a tax 
on accumulated capital ;—the amount to be ascertained by requiring from every 


cn , 
capitalist a declaration of his fortune, and any concealment to be punished by 


mnanutactures 


systematic economy, which he thinks the great enemy of cons 


contiscation. Such atax he thinks would prevent the parsimony which orn 8 
up the channels ef circulation He futher proposes to est sO IEn in every wre 
partment a bank, tobe managed by landholders, of which the capital should 


consist of land, and which should issue notes to a corresponding amount ; and 
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Paddy Carroll, the piper, waszthe plague of my life. During fair-time, at 
weddings, and now and then at a wake—for Paddy could play elegies better 
than Ovid wrote then—he was well enough, tut when the boys were busy with 
the turf or potatoes, the girls preparing for station, and the brogues lay greased 
in the corner, never was there a more shadowy victim of blue-devilish than the 
favourite piper of my mother. Paddy and I were old friends ; he knew me, [ 
may almost say, before | knew myself ; he played at my christening ; his drone 
lulled me to sleep in my cradle ; he danced at my wedding, when that poor girl 
—but I dare not look that way. So, to be brief, I think I ought to have been 
kind to my poor piper. Nevertheless, many is the good trick | played him, but 
all in a playful way. We are full of real jokes in Ireland,—a ting scarcely 
known in this matter-of-fact country. O! ye have none of the young life here. 
I tell you, ye were never young! That rollicking, rvaring, heart-bounding joy 
which makes some days of our existence, like the sun-dance of Easter-morn- 
ing. Surely when Nature gave her fresh milk of wit to gladden the young 
world, the overflowing cream was poured alone into the Irish heart. But even 
a joke may go too far, and tears fountained in mirth will, sometimes, find their 
channel in sorrow. 

Well, | believe, the dickens was in me that fifteenth of June. I was wholly 
absorbed in business, when who should creep in but the piper. I accordingly 
laid down my pen, heard his petition, granted it, and, with the delight of ear- 
lier and happier years, listened to his music. But just as he was capering off, 
for the moment the drop passed Paddy’s lips he became Terpsichore—the em- 
vodiment of ballet—weli, then, just as he was wheeling away to the tune of 
Garry Owen, a thought entered my head, or rather, the old mischief prompter 
put it there. 

** Stop, Paddy, stop!” said I, I want to speak to you.” ee 

The piper playing on recled back into the office, and by a nod indicated at- 
tention. 

** Cease your noise, man,” continued I, ‘‘and listen to me: I have some- 
thing to tell you which will gladden the old woman's heart.” 

He let off the last bar of his melody through the drone, and holding the rail 
which separated us, by an efiort steadied himself. 

“ Well, Masther Brine ?” 

* Paddy, should you like to be rich ?” 

‘es En! thin, ’tis that I would, if [could come by the goold honestly.” 

** And, now, what would you do if you had plenty of money ?” 

“ The divil a dhry heart or wet eyes I'd lave in all ireland.” 

‘Then ‘twill be a merry time with us all ; for you are a rich man, Paddy.”’ 

‘“‘Errah, is it me ye maue, sir? Now lave off yer jokes, if ye plase, Masther 
Brine. Wasn't it enough last week to make me as blind as Bahkus, and sind 
me across the herring-pond to England ; where, whin I opened my eyes, God 
knows | thought I was dead and my sowlin one of the other worlds, aud not 
Ah! I know ye, Masther Brine! I'm upto yer thricks ye 





”) 


rogue ye! 

“ Well, never mind my tricks ; but walk in here, and attend to what I have 
to say.” 

Taking off his crownless hat, he entered ; and after see-sawing to and fro 
for full five minutes, was at length prevailed on to sit down. , 

“fT think, Patrick,”’—I became deferential,—* you had a distant relative, a 
sort of third cousin, in the West Indies.” 

“Iss, I had, sir,” said Pat, humouring what he thought a joke. 

** You know, of course, he was very rich!” 

** So I always heerd.” 

“ T think his name was Mic Carroll ?”’ 

At this Paddy started, and turned as pale as a tin-plate on a coffin, and I 
thought he crossed himself, but soon rallying, he replied, _ 

‘Iss, sure enough that’s he, my poorcousin, Mic. But tell me, darlint, is 
Iam quite unasy! You look so sarious and pious- 
like, avourneen !” ; 

This he said peering at me with his most roguish grin. 

* There is nothing the matter with him now, Pat, for he’s at rest. He went 
of last winter when skating in Jamaica; and just before he sunk—for the ice 
is rather thin in those parts—he made his last will and testament, bequeathing 
the whole of his immense property to you.” ear 

‘‘Errah, did he in arenest, sir!” said the poor fellow, half inclined to believe 
me. 

“And this hundred pound note—” Theld up one between both hands, and 
made it crack hike a pop-gun,—* has been transmitted to us, as a kind of pock~ 
et-money for you till everything is settled.” 

“Give it tome! give ittome! Ashtore! Ishould like immadiately to 
have a mass or two said for the repose of his soul.” 

**Ah! man, leave his soul in peace, and hear me. One of the executors, 
an agent of ours, instructs us to hand over this trifle to the lawful heir, when 
discovered.” 

** And very dacent of the eggs-ater. 
the Lord reward him for his thought for a poor ould man !’ 

And then, leaping up in a frenzy of joy, which none but a piper and a poor 
man made suddenly rich could feel, he rushed round and round the room, play- 
ng away with the heart-thrilling energy of a madman. 

‘ Compose yourself, Mr. Carroll,” said I, holding up the note again to his 
dancing ey s. 

He eagerly stretched forth his long fingers t6 receive it. 

“A second, Pat. You know that I believe you to be Paddy the Piper 

“The divila doubt of it!” , 

“And [also think you had a third cousin, called Mic Carroll, in Jamaica 

Bad luck to me if I hadn't. There now, thin, will ye give it to me ?” 

“A moment. Though confident myself that you are the Patrick Carroll, 
Esquire, referred to, yet the agent, to whom we are accountable for this money, 
will require positive proof.” ’ t 

“Tuata man's tei oes !” interrupted the piper, chagrined and disappointed. 
‘IT declare there was no occasion at allto be so mighty nice about the matther ; 
but | suppose Father O'Shay’s word will be enough for "um on that score. 
But, won't ye give it to me, Masther Brine? Ezra! do, duck, and I'll give 
ye a handseil for yerself!" ; 

" “7 dare not at present, Patrick: but go home, and collect all the evidence 
you can, and then come to me about this time to-morrow. 

And so that's it, Master Brine! Well, achra! ‘tis a long lane that has no 
turning ; and so good-b’ye to ye.” : : 

"Thus saying, ‘a for a first time I believe in his life, léft me dissatisfied, 
and with a feeling of resentment in his breast. 

Well, kind reader, is not that a strange alchemy which turneth all things, 
even our inmost metaphysical convictions, to gold. Herve was a man beileving, 


I suppose hins are plinty there. May 


” 
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also insurance companies, to secure the punctual payment of rents, and relieve | 


landholders trom the temptation to provide, by annual savings against irregu- 
larity of income—such savings being, in M. Berryer’s opnion, unlavourable to 
circulation 


eroate } T , 
He thinks that eighty-three new peers ought to be created, one 


for each department ;, that their dignity sho ild be hereditary, and that its trans- 
mission to an unfit person should be prevented by an examination, from time to 


j 
{ ; } ice so ’ hink 
time, into the moral and inte ilectual qu ilities of each successor le thinks 





: ba rE 
that the tendency miman to better hiscondition and to change his residence 
should be repressed le proposes that one should br allowed to exempt him- 
self from military service (the great oppression of France) by finding a subst - 


! ip dcerhis father’ of. an 
tute, unless he can prove that he has always resided under his father s roof, nd 





that it is probable that he will continue to doso, and that no one shall be i 
lowed to serve as a substitute, unless he can show that he las always resided in 
the parish where he was born. Further, that those who have changed their res - 
dences shall be subjected to increased taxation, and that no one shall be elegi 
ble to any local office if he have quitted his birth-place. 

He ventures to insinuate a regret at thecomplete abolition of lettres de ca- 


. nh le 
| chef, and, as a substitute, , roposes to give parents and guardians power over ch! 


dren and wards until the age of twenty-five. 

He proposes to create courts of equity, with criminal and civil jurisdiction, 
for the purpose ol punishing offences not cognizable by the existing law, and 
forcing people to be liberal and grateful. ‘ Since reiigion an 1 mor ality, says 

“9 } . re 
he, ‘have lost their power, * thev must be supplied by lezal coercion. 

Suc es a F . ent ; te? 

Such views, ix so eminent a member of the French bar, explain Bonaparte’s 
contempt of advocates ! 

The work is written in an easy, but rather careless style ; and, to the incon- 


} lterms The ore; 
venience of a toreien reader, 1s tull of unexplamed techuaical terms Ihe yreat 
ps . 7 srolexe ¢ ‘ Te 
faultot the short narratives of which It Is composed, is a pery loxed — a | 
ment of facts. ‘lo make our extracts intelligible, we have olten been forced 


to transpose them 





PADDY CARROLL, THE PIPEX. 

RY BRYAN O'HALLORAN 
Have you ever heard an 
If you have seen one, h¢ 


Gentle reader have you ever seen an Irish piper! 
[rish piper? Do you know how an Irish piper lives . saianeeees este 
assuredly was a small, pale- faced, half-serious, half-comic looking cre ature = a 
fingers ike drumsticks, aud the bump of musical destructiveness as big as 4} 
tato on each side of his pointed forehead. 3ut how an Irish piper - a ge: 
days of cold water and temperance movements is more, J believe, than the p 
fellows themselyes can tell. 


or resolved to believe—which is much the same thing that a large property 
existed, of which he was the heir ; though, be it said in praise of his aputude 
for knowledye, he had never heard a word of either Mic Carroll, the West In- 
dian, or his estate, before that morning from my apocryphal lips ; and 3 this at 
c } - 4 . ae titer « [Aric 
the sight of a hundred pound note. Crede firmiter, pecca fortiter 2? o A. rer 
ty, Paddy Carroll, thou didst honour both ways to the national ape i for t - 
i ( nly to | vasure » elasticity of 
firmness of your faith in the gold was only to be mea ured by the y 
your conscience in reaching at it. wt 
Well, on he wended, comforting himself with the certitude and rt ° 
al F 
his fortunes ; for, though of inte llect neither subtle nor profound, : oo 
no difficulty in proving himself h mself. Not so Jerry O'Hayes, the schoolmas- 
ter, whom he met on his road home, and who, being a mathernatician, a loyician, 
and every other ic.ax in the sciences, could not fathom a proposition 60 abstruse 
ana Uncommon j ‘ 
* or, granted you are yourself,” said he, reasoning from fing ~ be oy 
‘* and that every mother’s sowl knows you are yourselt, yet, as be wes an 
proving are as different as cowld wather and whiskey, you ll find your demon- 
stration no asy matter, I tell you | “a 
‘* Errah ! bad manners to ye!" said the courteous piper, “cant a man make 
it plain that he is what he is! 
‘* Where are your prem ses?” replied Mr. O'Hayes. 
«My father and mother, of coorse,”’ said the piper . , 
Prove them—pruve them, man! They may be a lie to what we know 
» hela ; ‘ ye! What d’ye mane?” 
‘« My father and mother ale, ye son of a ——, ye h y DA 
“J mane, Paddy Carl,” said the schoolmaster, who was too absorbed in the 


, 

} “ ama ’ a 
aryument to heed the compliment paid to his mother,—‘ I mane, you can’t asi 
ly prove you're your father son.”’ 

' ‘The piper looked posed. 
“ And now, supposing you could,—which I deny,—then your father, all your 

ere ’ Ss / : A ; 
vreat-grandfathers, and the whole of your paternity, back to Adam, should 











pt ve their identity, to uphould th lisk of the argument, which is no trifle, I 
ssure you.” m 
Biddy Carroll, the piper’s wife, a common sense-like woman, with a grain or 
two of conscience, and a fund of religion, was quite taken by surprise to hear 
for the first time that her husband, whose relations to the ninety-ninth degree 
ls, forwards, and sideways were 4s poor as porridge, had all of a sud- 
Accordingly, her 


backwar . ” 
den a third cousin in the “* West inges, as rich as Croesus. 

fi;st exclamation was, 
Dee nN 


b | > vT 
e cross of Christ betune us and all harm! Maybe that otld croney 


} 'h 3 ver 
Feenan, put her evil eye on him. Lord save us, Jerry! he looks very 








lare ; ae : iy 
Mr. O'Hayes was too far gone in abstract cogitations to notice either Biddy 
or her husband. . 4 id 
‘Oh ! well now, d’ye hear that ?” said the piper, who would not for 4 
have a doubt cast on the story before O'Hayes, “as if she didnt pol gve: te 
dert times over and over agin, "speking of cousin Mic of Jimakey, am 
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——— 
ate off of goold plates, and had black sarvants in a state of natur’, saving yer 
sence, to wait on him.” 

«And so | did, avourneen !” answered the wife in a soothing tone, and yet 
half swallowing the bait herself. 

“ But that’s not the question at all at ail,” said O'Hayes, starting up from 
his reverie. 

‘* Maybe ’tisu’t !"" was Mrs. Carroll's pithy reply. 

*«*Tis not the question in discursion,” continued Jerry, in a quiet, imper- 
turbed tone, “the true pint whichhoulds the meeting is, if Paddy is Paddy 
or no.” 

‘Ts the pope the pope?” retorted the lady. 

‘Every one says he is, God save his rivirince !" replied her antagonist. 

«« Then ivery one says Paddy is Paddy; and so there’s yer answer. And do 
lave off puzzling that mite of brain of yers, Jerry Hayes, with yer damon. 
strations.”” 

Meanwhile Paddy's good fortune got wind abroad. No one of experience, or 
who has made a profitable study of the “ Jt Fama” of our old friend Virgil, will 
ask how? or why! And so the news of Paddy Carroll's good fortune went its 
round, like the brass ball of a juggler, tossed from hand to hand, and reflecting 
a thousand false colours in its transit. 

There was quite a levee at the piper's that night. Neighbour after neigh- 
dour dropped im—accidentally, of course, till the room looked like a wedding, 
or a wake, or something else equally droll. Paddy found his friends all of a 
heap ; even those he had never seen, or who had never seen him, which is 
nearly the same thing, ‘claimed kindred that night.” Itis ridiculous to prate, 
like some bathists or pathists—take eitherterm, the ‘ist’ makes them all bur 
synonymous,—of the slow end steady growth of friendship; nature and expe- 
rience prove it a hot-house plant, with the dirty little worm of self-interest at 
the core. And had Biddy deen spiteful, he might have paid off many an old 
score of unkindness that night ; for where is the poor man, and above all the 
poor piper, who has not felt 

“The whips and scorns o’ the time ?” 

But be it said, to the glory of his true Irish heart, he melted in a moment, 
like asnowbvll before the sun; he remembered no wrongs ; and he actually 
felt more eagerness to serve others than to exalt himself. 

And now I must declare to you, cn the honour of an Irishman and a gentle- 
man, that this “serious joke” was quite unpremeditated ; a moment before 
starting it the thought had not entered my head. Nor skould [ have perse- 
vered, had not Paddy’s aptness at roguery made me emulous to outshine him 
at least in talent for the humorous. 
perceive he did not come unattended, though he entered the office alone. 

I could not help congratulating Paddy on his change of costume. Istead of 
the crownless hat, the stockingless shoe, and sometimes the no-shoe-at-all, 








and *‘the thing of shreds and patches,” misnamed clothes, which, even, would 


not have remained on his back had they been worth a noggin, he was regular- 
ly equipped by his friends, and all in the Irish way too ; one giving the * loan” 
of one article, and anéther, another He had ona damaged, spicy-looking, 
white hat, which barely covered the top of the frontal; a pair of yellow buck- 
skin unspeakables, newly washed, but too short at the knees, and folding 
over, like the wrinkles of bellows, both before and behind. The coat was 
an od red sporting-jacket, skimping in the sleeves, aud studded here and 
there with odd buttons; while the waistcoat seemed to have been expressly 
cut out for him, with its great flapping pockets, fit for bag and bellows, if oc- 
casion required. He wore a pair of Hessian boots with one tassel, and a very 
high mohair stock reaching to his ears, and yet not high enough to cover the 
enormous shirt-collar, which stuck out on both sides over his mouth like the 
fins of Bloch’s Chaetodon Terra. The pipes, as might be expected, were left 
at home : 
expectations. 

** Why, you are qnite the dandy to-day, Paddy.” 

** Now, don't | become ‘um, Masther Brine !”’ 

** You will take a glass of wine, Mr. Carroll!” 

Not a dhrop, thank’ee, sir; there’s no speret init. Musha, I'd rather have 
one thimble of yellow whiskey thin all the red wather in France or Portugal 
ather ” 

“Well, as you like. You seem hot? 

“As blazes, sir. This chin-chopping crahvit keeps me in a strait-jac ket. 
Well, now, I declare ‘tis purgathory to be ginteel : there's nothing like a free 
neck; but thisis hanging in chains, a marthyr to slavery. To yer health, 
achree ; and God be marcyful to thim that’s gone !” 


While the piper was draining his noggin, J was planning how I could | 


best baulk, for the present, the expectations of his hungry escort, and at 
same time sharpen them to a point of the most exquisite keenness. 

““You must dine with us to-day, Mr. Carroll.” 

‘‘ Errah, is it me ye mane, sir! Now don't be making game o’ me, if ye 
plase, Masther Brine.” 
~ On my honour, Patrick, I really desire the pleasure of your company, and 
think a gentleman of your large mcome should be above vulgar acquain- 
tance.” 

‘* Ye’re right achra, ye’re right; and thim spalpeens afther me! I wisht 
they’d know their places, the feolochs. Ye must tache me manners, sir; I've a 
bowld speret whin put to it.” 

‘‘T am persuaded you have,” said I. 


the 


As the carriage that moment drove up, I had the best possible opportunity of 


giving Paddy's ragged regiment, now ina heap before the the door, the coup de 
grace. Iled the piper off with as much ceremony as if he was an old fortune 
ora young beauty. My brothers, who were bachelors, soon joined us, and 
away we drove as fast as good horses, an experienced hand, and anew w 
could hurry us to 

Oh! what would I give now for the hilarity of that night! We were “ mirth 
mad,” indeed, and drew from Paddy every scintillation of drollery in his hu- 
morous composition. Of course we had company. To make Paddy merry 
was no labour against nature : a steaming tumbler or two brought him out glo- 
riously. And to tell his blunders !—how he swallowed asparagus, root and all, 
half-poisoned himself with artichokes, scalded his throat with a devil,took b/anc- 
mange for butter-milk, a jelly for frozen whiskey, thinking cook, among other 
wintery miracles of snows and ices, had congealed the mountain dew into * a 
tump of cowld wather,”—however amusing to us present, who enjoyed his 
awkwardnesses, is too stale 4 jest, and has been too often served up, to please 
your dainty palate, most refined reader! One thing I cannot omit: we avoid- 
ed making him drunk, and aimed only at extracting the rich honey of mirth 
which bubbled through every one of his veins. He danced and played,—we 
borrowed him a set of pipes,—and he sang, and laughed at his own jests and 
vagaries, till he actually floated in perspiration and jollity. When fairly jaded 
with active amusement, at a wink from me, all sat down to enjoy, by way of 
change, the ** serious joke.” 

«* Well, Pat, and have yeu the evidence !” 

“ Enough to satisfy the Pope in council, sir. There is Father Tom O’Shay’s 
sartyficut,—he married the father and mother, and chrishened me , and there’s 
the osld gintleman’s signayture in black and white for it. This is Nelly Ma- 
lowney’s—the craythur; she was the nurse-tinder, and brought yer humble 
sarving into the world ; and here’s the blessed cruss of salvation fur her name 
This deeny little bit is from Jimmie Reardon, who stood for me, and is now 
throubled with the fallen-sickness, God betune us and all harm! And by it, 
ye’d have povr Joan's, only she’s gone—may the seraphs give her pleasant 
drames this night! This is—” 


hit 


lp 





“Oh! that will do,” said Engene Travers; ‘you are strong enovgh to! Carroll himself from Jamaica, 


weigh down the whole bench of judges.” 

“Och! + go bail for that,with the bishops and thir consciences to back 
But now, Master Brine, give us the hundert : ye knows my pious int 
jewel.” 


thim 
ntions, 





“I do, Patrick, and should be delighted to aid them by immediately handing | 


The next day, when he called, 1 could | 


ths idle industry was entirely unbefitting a gentieman of Paddy's | 


She Alvion. 
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“So I thought, Pat. They're an honest people—God spare them to the 
country !” 

“* But can’t I coax ye, darlint, jist to lind me the note ? 
ye know, out o’ the lob.” 

“ True, Patrick ; but I cannot give it to you now, conscientiously. Tam 
tender on that point, you know, Travers. However, as you may want a little 
light cash, here are five guineas for you. You will pay me when you get the 
property, mind !” 

**'TWwinty-fold and agin, cushla machree! and may the father’s blessing and 
the husband’s prayer be yer comfort for this !”” 

When seasoned with a tumbler more, he deliberately stowed away the money 
between his toes, under cover of the Hessians; and, after wishing us his mil 
beannachds,—a thousand blessings,—begaa his journey homeward. Whether 
he stopped on his route, I could never clearly ascertain, but think it more than 
probable, for Paddy had an Irish knack of never keeping a farthing ; and I no- 
ticed some of the boys, who, no doubt, had awaited his return on the road, the 
next morning rather the worse for ‘ single-stick and trating.” 

But the climax was put to the ‘serious joke” by a paragraph which ap- 
peared in the next day’s ‘Constitution and Reporter,” perpetrated, I believe, 
by no other than my misch’evous friend, Eugene Travers himself :— 

‘It gives us much pleasure to inform all lovers of that truly Irish instru- 
ment, the bagpipes, admitted by every competent judge to be in power and har- 
mouy the monarch of music, that our old friend, Paddy, the piper of , has 
been left property, we believe, to an almost incalculable amount, in Jamaica, 
by a patriotic and discriminating relative.” 

The report of a moving bog or an immovable banshee could not have caused 
a greater sensation than did this equivocal paragraph. Not a moment, too, but 
teemed with fresh proofs of its unadulterated truthfulness. One had seen him 
drive out of town in a coach and six, possibly to Jamaica; others, who had 
witnessed the miracle of turning out money from old leather, were ready to be 
‘on the vartue of their oaths before the mayor himself” that he was lined with 
gold,—** the rale ould Irish guinea-goold,” even to the very boot-tips. The 
girls thought he had a wishing-cap, regretted he was married, and looked for- 
ward to the time when little Thady would be a “ boy ” for their sakes; but 
the old.women, with more malice and greater penetration, whispered something 
about Mie Carroll, and, piously crossing themselves, hinted that Paddy had sold 
his soul to the devil, whom he cleverly passed off as a black ** West Ingy- 
man ;” for who ‘‘on arthe ever heerd of a Carroll in Jamaky ?’—whilst those 
who really got a sight of him kept their view, sticking on like bird-lime or hun- 
gry dogs, ready to snatch up the least scrap of his profusion or bounty. 
| Most courteous reader! think not I began to feel no inklings of contrition, 
|—-no secret visitations of compunction,—no gnat-bites of remorse! Yea, of 
{a verity did 1! My conscience smote me sorely ; and in a moment of resipis- 

cence I made a vow to Mercury to discover all, and to make every possible re- 
| paration to honest Paddy the piper for not ruining him, and digging hun an early 
| grave with a golden shovel. ‘I’his, indeed, was my most penitential, profound, 
|and passagére resolve. But when Paddy appeared before me, with all the 
| Carrolls in the county, male, female, and nondescript,—for, believe me, the 
jepicene habiliments of some would have taken the needie-eyes of Aristotle 
| himself to determine their gender,—well, when I had fairly in review this un- 
| matchable pack of rogues, the very spirit of jest yearned in my viscera, and 
| for the life of me t could not resist playing them off a prank or two, just to 
| allay the ticklish humours of my quicksilver nerves. ‘here they were, the 
| 
| 


Ye can pay yerself, 








burlesque of ugliness! Mob-caps, high-combs, blue and red cloaks, cecked 
noses, and teeth as long and yellow as the prongs of a salad-fork : this for the 
| airer portion of the group. While the gentlemen looked just as if Chaos had 
| huddled together his most blundering elements, to fashion things varying in 
every possible degree from the whey-faced sfzreraun to the potato-cheeked 
| bladder-umskate. As to Paddy, he was entirely chop-fallen ; nor could all the 
winning frowns and affecting nudges of his amiable partner bring him from be- 
| hind her cloak, fairly to the **sticking- place.” 
| Looking as seriously as a bishop at grace-after-meals, | said, addressing 
myself exclusively to the bashful man, whom I courteously imagined to be vi- 
| sible, 
* Well, Patrick, | suppose these respectable people are your friends, come 

| to recognise Mic Carroll's portrait !” 

Here [ thought there was a sudden crossing in the company. 

«Iss, sir,’’ said Pat, peeping forth his pale face from the corner. 

“Ould Kitty Haggerty, if ye plase, Misther Hal’ran,”’ added the wife, push- 
ing herself forward and her husband backward. ‘* Honest Kitty will spake to 
him, for she knew him jist as well as her ould shoes.” 
| turned my eyes to the worthy creature to whom she pointed. 


A re-entrant- 

angle mouthed old crone, with cunning grey eyes, and freckles as large as par- 

srs who supported her sapless trunk on a crutched stick, which she 

struck hard against the ground as she advanced, presented herself as honest 

| Kitty Haggerty. 

| ‘May the Lord God spare ye, sir!" said she, bending her death’s head to the 

level of the crutch, and giving me a sound of the charnel in her voice, * I’m 

| toult ye wishes to know of Mic Carl that’s gone?” 
‘* Yes, Catherine: were you acquainted with him ?” 

| “*Quainted with ’um! toa hair in his head, agragil! and his father before 

| him. Sure, wasn’t we gossips at Darby Flyn’s chrishning !”’ 

ie Is that long ago!” 

| ‘*Jist fifty-three years to a day, come Candlemas next.” 

| Well, you have a worderful memory, Catherine ; [ think you knew him 

| just ten years before he was born.” 

| ‘* What d’ ye mane, Alane ?” 

| ‘ Why, he was only forty-two when he died, a twelvemonth ago.’ 

| By English reckoning, if you plase, sir,” said O'Hayes, who was burning 

to put in a word, and thought bis observation most opportune for the old wo- 

|}man. ‘* You know the English miles are shorter nor the [rish.”’ 

| Very luminous and satisfactory, indeed !’’ replied 1, with a smile at the 

schoolmaster, who was evidently quite delighted at the pith, point, and clear- 

ness of his argument ‘ And | suppose some more of you, as well as worthy 

Catherine, had the honour of knowing Mic Carroll !”’ 

‘Why, we'd thry, Misther Hal’ran,”’ said Biddy. 
banefactors, avourneen.”’ 

“ Tiue,” saidI; ‘** and now prepare to meet the dead man.” 

This soleinn prologue startled the squad, but none so much as Hoolaghan, 
whose red‘cabbage cheeks became lettuce-leaves ina moment. Tne crone 
was the only exception. Her rigid, blanched features and unshrinking death- 
fearlessness proved her vocation—fortune-telling, as I afterwards ascer- 
tained. 

** We are ready, achree !"’ she said, in the same sepulchral tone. 

Upon this | quietly drew from my portfolio a picture, and held it up to the 
the gang, old and young, boys and girls, and all 

Intelligent reader, you doubtless have seen the aforesaid ¢ableau. It is 
yclept ** Puzzled which to choose ; or, The King of Timbuctoo offering his 

daughters in marriage to Captain ” a caricature inimitable for its 
| racy display of the beauties of nature. There you behold the king,pointing with 
| manifest self-gratulation and confidence to three iwory-black daughters ; while 
j the captain, a spruce little fellow, is fairly puzzled to determine which of the 
At the sight of so 


‘*°’Tis asy to know one’s 





graces he shall make bone of ins bone and flesh of his flesh. 
| much pure unsophisticated naturalness the girls hid their heads in their aporns, 
| and the boys would have laughed outright, had not Kitty, who knew her busi- 
| ness better, set up a hullayoan that would have brought the bones of Mic 
if really there, and soon have attracted the town 
| to my unpretending, quiet house of business. 

“ For God's sake, hold your tongue !” said I, ‘or you willruin all ! Nota 
| sixpence is to go—these are hisown words—to any one who may be foolish 
enough to cry after him.” 

Though a shower-bath of sorrows was in a moment before about to be 


over the note. But do you see, Travers,” tuning to Eugene, ** we must have loosed on me, had | now offered a pound for asigh or a tear, I could have got 


proof as to the identity of the dead man.” 
** Undoubtediy we must,” said the lawyer 


“Oh! vy the Holy! d’ye hear that!” roared Paddy, with a spring into the 
‘* Errah! bad look to ye for chates and 
vagabones! Do ye want to rob a poor ould man of his own, becase the bones | 


middle of the room, which was large. 


and ashes in Jimaky can’t spake?” 
“Come, no insolence, Paddy "’ 


“Well, lax pagdon; but isn’t it enough to make a cat cracked to see the 


way ye humbug me!” 

* Pray be calm, and hear reason. 
back the money till the buried man speaks.” 

“| declare ye're mighty good, sir.” 

‘But | have in my cabinet a portrait of your deceased cousin, Mic.’ 


Here Paddy ran his right thumb across his forehead, and muttered something 


" 


about “ Preserve us ! 


‘Now, all J require is, that as many as possible of your very ancient and 


very rspectable family may bear testimony to the likeness.”’ 


** Why, that’s anither guess thing, to be shure; but supposing they never 
seed hun, which is by no manes impossible, how can they spake to his fa- 


tures 1” 


« Ah, man'” whispered Eugene, pulling him aside, “let them only stand 
out that the portrait is his—the dead tell no tales !—you understand me, Pad- 


d ” 


«Ob! [twigs ye, Misther Thravers,”’ said our Orpheus, with an inimitable 
wink ; and then turning to me, “ Well, afther all, asthore, I think it will be 


asy for any of the blood of the Carls to do what ye axes.” 


I have no intention whatsoever of keeping 


| kinsman. 

* You think, then, Catherine, it is like him?” 

‘** Js it the black man‘ ye mane, asthore *” 

“Why, no; but the little gentleman with the cocked-hat in the corner.” 

‘Mic Carl! Mie Carl!—'tis sure enough the dead image of ye! And I 

wished I may keen over ye ; but the words of the dead are like ould goold, not 
not to be thrifled wiih. Eh! thin may the farmamint cradle ye, and all the 
| Holy Innocents rock ye to rest, for yer thought for that dacint sprig of the 
family, good natered Paddy, who won’t forgit ould Kitty Haggerty, I go bail! 
May the Lord reward ye, sir! I’ve done.” 

While this hardened old sinner was winding up the last thread of her skein 
of knavery, I occupied myself in sober reflections as to how I could best get rid 
of the gang, with the least possible loss, and the most possible amusement. I 
had it man instant. Quitting the room fora short time, I whispered Con 
Rady, my groom; who, born to mischief, took his cue ina moment, and as 
usual was ip readiness for a sally. On my return, Paddy, who it appears had 
had a lecture, came from behind his better half, and, in @ tone between a 
whine and a threat, reminded me of the note. 

* Eh! thin now, Masther Brine, and don’t ye intind giving me the hundert? 
Erreh do, duck ! and I’ll pay ye what ye lint.’’ 

Before he could utter another word, or [ reply, in rushed Con with a bundle 
of clothes at the end of a cudgel, and a howl like an Indian, 

+ What's this 1—what’s this, Con 1” demanded J, in apparent amazement. 

‘Oh hone ! oh hone! don’t ax me, masther! Sure I’m out o’ my sinses! 
The ould man is gone !—he wint off last night with the cholera morbus, with- 


| e 
| neither, soattentive were these feeling creatures to the wishes of their deceased 
| 














out lave or notice, or priesht or sacrament ; andI can’t raise a pinny o 

duds of his to bury him dacently, though I stripped off his clothes, aren 
prisinse, ladies, to buy a coffin. And there they are, warm from his back,” 
scattering the soiled garments, tothe very gaiters, among the astounded Carrols, 
and adding in a piteous whine. “ Errah do, Biddy Carl, buy these breeches . 
Anty, dear, I'll sell ye this shirt chape—he died in it, and ’tis of no use to me 
Eh, thin, Kate Haggerty, I whisht | could timpt ye to have this flannel jacket.” 

‘* What are you about you blackguard?” roared I. ‘* Do you want to give 
us all the infection ?” 

“ Murther! murther !—We're kilt !—we’re dead !—we’re aten alive !—The 
priest '—the clargy !—Dig the grave !—Through my fault ! through my fault ' 
through my most grievous fault !’—and “ May the Lord be marcyfal tous 
sinners !”’ burst at once from thirty different voices, and out they dashed one 
over the other, not looking back or stopping, till, within their several homes, 
they found themselves on their death-beds preparing for the last sacramant. 

I think I never enjoyed a joke more than this; and, as to Con, he positively 


lay + shat and kicking on the floor for full ten minutes in convulsions of 
aughter. 





But toreturn to the rout. I must avow my heart-felt contrition at having 
been the unlucky cause that honest Catherine broke her crutch, rattled her 
marrowless old bones against the pavement, took seriously ill, and died ; not, 
however, without the full benefit of clargy, which, God knows, she needed bad- 
ly enough. 

_Asto Paddy, he was fore-doomed ; every step I took to retrieve him from 
his error was but a lapse made in deepening conviction. Whether it was ill-luck, 
or just judgment, or fate, or chance, or Providence, or what you will, I could 
never satisfy him that he was not the righteous heir to thousands. 

H: went to Father O'Shea, who advised him to give up mouey-hunting and 
goto confession. He wentto honest Jack Sweeny,—our Irish solicitors are 
not all like this genuine specimen of an attorney, too noted for integrity,—but 
the sagacious lawer, perceiving it wasa hoax, and that he hada moneyless 
client to deal with, sent him straightway about his business, crying out* “ Och! 
I see it all as plain as a pike-staff, the thiefo' the world bribed ye to sell me !” 
He went to jail, whence I could free him only by compounding the debt 
which gave him so safe a lodging, He went to “ Dr Commons’s,” in Lon- 
don, who was to show him the will for ashilling; but he saw too late that the 
chronicler of dead men's wishes was an Inn from which he did not succeed in 
getting out anything. He went up and down, and everywhere, like many 
more in the world, in search of riches, and found only ruin and despair. He 
went—he went—gentle reader, he went mad! 

Will you forgive me'—oh! I can never forgive myself! My poor, my 
artless, my fond and faithful piper, 1 drove you to frenzy! And yet have | 
aimed at reparation. He is now a white-haired old man, in possession of good 
physical health, and as harmless and contented as achild He imagines him- 
selfin fuil enjoyment of all he ever aspired to or toiled for. He concieves he 
is rich beyond the dream of the poet or the insatiable grasp of the miser, and 
plays his pipes with the calm delight of a mind at rest from itslabours. As 


to oe she 1s as kind a wife and as good a mother as affection and duty can 
Inadse her. 2 





NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION TO CHINA. 
From the Commencement of the War to the Present Period; with Sketches of 

the Manners and Customs of that singular and hitherto almost unknown 

Couniry. By Commander J. Elliot Bingham, RN. 2 vols. Colburn. 

** China,” saysa Prophecy of the Nation, ** is to be conquered by a woman!” 
—and our author, like a loyal and valiant servant militant of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, by an auxiliary prophecy of his own, anticipates this conquest 
for his Royal Mistress. [that event our triumphal relation to the representa- 
tive of the dynasty will, not improbably, give us some influence with his illus- 
trious connfctions, the Sun and Moon,—and by this means we may chance to 
recover from the latter, as spoil supplementary, some other of those many vi- 
slondry projects which, since their disappearance from the earth, the eye of 
Poetry has discovered in that distant planet. The probabilities of such a re- 
sult to the arms of our gracious Queen. and such an introduction to the Ce- 
lestials, we are not called on to discuss. We offer the hint, but for the sake 
of the hope which we feel it will bring to many pining hearts ; for we have, 
ourselves, a Stray or two in that quarter, that we will freely travel all the dis- 
tance to get back, when her Majesty, Queen Victoria, shall be prociaimed at 
Pekin. 

Eniorced idleness, following in the train of promotion, and a sojourn in Eng- 
land, for the cure of a wound received at the storming of the Bogue Forts, in 
January 1841. drove Commander Bingham upon authorship, and induced him 
to continue his connection with the service from which he was separated, by 
preparing this sketch of the various events connected with the present war in 
China. We could scarcely hope to attract our readers, by any notice of the 
general narrative, or discussion of the various topics which it incidentally rais- 
es :—and shall confine ourselves, therefore, to such extracts from Commander 
Bingham’s pages as may illustrate the manners of the remarkable people with 
whom we have have only now begun to make a real acquaintance, or throw 
light on the Institutions which have, for so many centuries, sealed from our 
observation nearly a third portion of the globe. 

The evidences are many, in all the channels through which we hear of this 
strange people, that the lengthened intercourse to which their commerce has 
introduced them with the ‘ Barbarians,” has given them more shrewd mea- 
sures of the proportions of the latter than popular prejudice or courtly defer- 
rence will permit them to avow. With a nation so acute—so capable of 
making estimates, had it not so long wanted standards,—this could not be other- 
wise ; and therefore, we do not, at all times, give its more enlightened Manda- 
rins credit for all the stupidity they profess. Our author, however, furnishes 
some curious examples of that profound ignorance, positive and relative, which 
scarcely becomes a nation so transcendantly connected, and, in the individual 
in-tances, taken in connection with other proceedings of the particular parties 
furnishing them, is open, as we have hinted, to the suspicion of being more 
politic than real :— 

** About this time there appeared a memorial to the emperor on the opium 
and sycce question from Keshen, viceroy of Petche-li, by whom we were, 
avout a year and a half afterwards, so completely bamboozled. That he is one 
of the most acute and wily of (Chinese statesmen is, I believe, generally ac- 
knowledged ; and that he was fully aware how utterly incapable China was of 
contending against the British power, his subsequent me:morials to the Emperor 
have proved. This memorial affords but a very poor idea of Chinese literature, 
when we find the most talented of her children writing such absurd nonsense 
lie falls into the m»st gross mistakes in his calculations, asserting that in thirty 
or forty years the use of opium has been the means of ‘ several thousand my- 
riad myriads’ of taels leaking out tothe distant foreigners. Now this is a pro- 
digious error; forat ten millions per year, it would only amount to four hun- 
dred millions in forty years. [t would appear inconceivable that such a miscal- 
culation could be any other than wilfully made to mislead his celestial master, 
did we not find this same learned and talented mandarin pencilling in continu- 
ation the following most extraordinary nonsense :—‘ Again, in reference to the 
foreign money which these said foreigners bring. it is all boiled with, and re- 
duced by quick-silver. If you wrap it up, and put it past for several years 
without touching it, it will become moths and corroding insects, and their sil- 
ver cups will change into feathers or wings. Their money is all of this spe- 
cies : and if we leave it for four or five hundred years, I'm sure I don’t know 
what it will change into at last!’ Again, he says, alluding to our demand for 
tea and rhubarb :—‘ The reason of this is, that their climate is rough and rigo- 
rous, the sun and wind both fierce and strong ; day by day they subsist on beef 
and mutton; the digestion of this food is not easy ; therefore it 1s, that every 
day after their meals they take of this divine medicine in order to get a motion 
of their bowels.’ ”’ 

On the 21st of June, as our readers know, the first part of the force intended 
to act against the Chinese arrived off Macao; and some days afterwards, the 
Chinese authorities published a graduated scale of rewards, to be given for the 
taking or destroying British ships or subjects. The document, which the au- 
thor observes, is curious, ‘as the first of the kind ever known to have emana- 
ted from this very singular government,” certainly illustrates, in a very mar- 
vellous degree, the barbarian policy of these monopolizers of all the wisdom 
and civilization of the earth. The following is an abstract of the rewards — 

‘* For the capture of a ship of 80 guns, twenty thousand dollars ; for snaller 
ones, a diminished reward of one hundred dollars for every gun under 80 
For utterly destroying the same by fire or otherwise, ten thousand dollars. For 
a merchant-vessel, all her cargo—whetler goods or money, excepting guns, 
warlike instruments, or opium—to the captors, with an additional ten thousand 
for those vessels that have three masts; for those with two and a half mast 
(probably steamers,) five thousand dollars; and for those with two masts, 
three thousand; for a large boat, three hundred; for a small boat one hun- 
dred ; for destroying by fire or sinking them, one-third of the above sum OF 
sums. For taking alive a barbarian officer, if chief commander, five thousand 
dollars ; five hundred to be deducted forevery degree of rank lower. — For the 
murder of the same, one-third of the before-named sum. For taking alive 
English barbarians, or Parsees, whether soldiers or sailors, one hundred doi- 
lars. For the murder of the same, one-fifth of the aforesaid sum. ‘To tho<e 
who seize the black imps (sepoys and lascars,) a proportionate reward. For 
abandoned natives who take supplies to the barharians,one hundred dollars. For 





those less guilty, a proportionate reward. ‘Those less guilty,” refers to the 
native compradores and servants. who, though they quitted service at the time 
the edicts ordered them so to do, soon after returned to their employers; of 
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which circumstance Lin was fully aware. This table of rewards has to the 
crenges avery alarming appearance ; but it was well known to the residents, 
that few of the natives would attempt to avail themselves of the offered boun- 
ties, as they well knew they would never see the reward, even in case of 
a successful capture, as the high officers would always invent some false 
charge of informality to warrant them in withholding it.” 

Little as we know of this nation, in all which constitutes its real character 
we have, yet, some acquaintance with its externals ; and are scarcely grateful 
to Commander Bingham for such paragraphs of information as the following :— 
‘The ladies of China paint white and red, with the eyebrows marked with fine 
black lines ” But many of our readers may like to see a Chinese dandy ; and 
here is a clever portrait of one, which may convince them that barbarism is 
tolerably evenly divided between London and Pekin, and a Celestial exquisite 
is, allowing for the mere difference of fashions, pretty much the same sort 
of animal as may be met, any spr.ng morning, on the shady side of Regent 
Street :— 
yp“ This Mandarin was one of the finest specimens of a man I had till then seen in 
China. He stood about six feet two or three inches, and was apparently stout 
in proportion. He wore the winter cap, the crown of which was of a puce- 
coloured satin, shaped to, and fitting close to the head, with a brim of black 
velvet turned sharply up all round, the front and hinder parts rising rather 
higher than the sides,—in fact, in shape much resembling the paper boats we 
make for children. On the dome-shaped top of this he wore a white crystal 
sexangular button, in a handsome setting. Beneath this was a one-eyed pea- 
cock’s feather falling down between his shoulders. This feather was set in 
green jade-stone about two inches long, beyoud which about ten inches 
of the feather projected, and though apparently but one, is, in fact, form- 
ed of several most beautifully united. His makwa, or riding-coat, was 
a fine blue camlet, the large sleeves of which extended about half down 
the fore-arm, and the skirts nearly to the hip. Under this he wore a 
richly-figured blue silk jacket, the sleeves equally large, but reaching nearly 
to the wrist, and the skirts sufficiently long to display the full beauty of 
it below the ma-kwa. These loose dresses always fold over the right breast, 
and are fastened from top to bottom with loops and buttons. His unwhispera: 
bles were of a light blue figured Nankin crape, cut much in the modern Greek 
style, being immediately below the knee tucked into the black satin mandarin 
boots, that m shape much resemble the old hessian, once so common in this 
country, with soles some two inches thick, the sides of which were kept nicely 
white, Warren’s jet not yet having been introduced. To this part of his dress 
a Chinese dandy pays as much attention as our exquisites do to the formation of 
a ‘Humby.’ The figure was completed by his apparently warlike, but really 
peaceable implements, which no respectable chinaman would be seen without, 
viz., the fan with its highly worked sheath ; the purse or tobacco-pouch, in the 
exquisite embroidery of which great ingenuity is displayed: a variety of silver 
tooth and ear-picks, with a pocket for his watch, the belt to which these are at- 
tached having a small leather case fired to it, to contain his flint and steel | 
had nearly forgotten his tail,—his beautiful tail, the pride of every Chinaman’s 
heart,—and in this case, if all his own, he might well be proud of it. I am 
afraid to say how thick it was, but it reached half way dowu his leg,and I would 
defy Rowland’s Macassar to give a finer gloss. 
tome of a dandy Chinese cavalry officer.” 

The Chinese tail is, however, nothing more than an ornament, and has its 
uses ; which is more than can be said for some of the hairy appendages that 
figure in the evidences of European barberism :— 

**On the subjugation of China by the Tartars an edict was issued, requiring 
the whole nation to shave the front of the head, and to plat the residue of the 
hair into a tail, the length and size of which is considered in Chinaa great 
mark of masculine beauty, in consequence of which great quantities of false 
hair are worked up with the natural hair, the ends being finished off with black 
silk cord. ‘othe lower orders it is auseful ornament. I remember, on one 
occasion, to have seen a Chinaman flogging his pig along with it, while on ano 
ther, the servant was dusting the table ; and when their belligerent propensi- 
ties are excited, which is not often, they will twist each other's tails round their 
hands, pulling with all their strength, and enduring the most horrible torture 
until one or the other cries out peccavi ” 

Their soldiers, it appears, are not the only formidable looking things which 
the Chinese get up, by the aid of a little dressing—but which will not bear 
closer military inspection :— 

“The Conway had been employed in surveying the mouths of this mighty | 
river, and her indefatigable captain succeeded in discovering a passage by whics | 
line-of-battle ships might be conducted through the sands which guard its en- } 
trance. The Conway did not proceed above siaty miles up, and even then the 
ebb was found to run eight hours, and the flood at neap tides was scarcely per- 
ceptible. ‘The appearance of the ship created a great sensation : and the na- 
tives were appareutly busy throwing up fortifications, which, being examined 
with the telescope, proved nothing but mats extended on poles, with painted 
ports to give then she appearance of forts ; these poor ignorant people not 
having the least idea that their real character could be so easily distinguished 
During the time the dispute was going on between the late Lord Napier and 
the Chinese authorities, our countrymen at Canton were one morning astonish- 
ed at seeing the shore apparently bristling with a hundred cannon, but on ex- 
amining them with their glasses, they had put up in the front of a mat-fort a 
range of earthen jars, with their open end pointed towards the river. W € 
found that it was a common practice to stick a lage round piece of wood into 
the muzzle of a three-pounder, painted white, with a black spot as large as the | 
bore of a thirty-two pounder, and as the white muzzle was continued along the | 
line of guns it became very ditlicult by merely looking at them to discover the 
deception.” - 

The Island of Chusan, or Chowsan, with the city of Ting hai, is well de- 
scribed by our author—who gives, also, many curious particulars of the Portu- 
guese town of Macao. But these descriptions may be found elsewhere—and 
the places are becoming familiar to British imaginations. We prefer sketches 
illustrative of character :— 

‘When the troops first entered Ting-hai scarcely a sou! was to be seen 
Thousands had left the city, but many families remained shut up in their 
houses. When they found that the troops were peaceable and quiet, they 
gradually showed themselves, and the rabble speedily commeuced a system of 
plunder; and goods from the deserted houses were carried out of the city 
night and day. ‘he commandant was requested to prevent this by giving di- 
rections that nothing should be allowed to pass the gate. Orders to this effect 
were at first refused, on the plea that the inhabitants ought to come and look 
after their own affairs ; and thus these disregarders of meuwm and tuum were al- 
lowed to carry on a most prosperous game of spoliation, everything rapidly 
disappearing before their light fingers. No shops were open, and had this con- 
tinued the city would soon have been empty ; orders were therefore at length 
given to stop the robbers at the gates, and not to allow them to climb over the 
walls. The remedy now became worse than the disease; honest men were 
stopped with the thieves ; for who was to distinguish between them! Goods 
out of number accumulated at the guard house, and the magistrates office was 
besieged by claimants to recover their property, who, on getting an order for 
it, helped themselves most liberally, taking very good care to make up for all 
previous losses ; and rarely, if ever, did the true owner become possessed of 
what was justly his. Coffins, notwithstanding the order, were allowed to pass, 
until the notice of the sentries was attracted by the quantities of dead rela- 
tions, whose bodies were carried out of the town, when their curiosity prompt- 
edthem to examine one of these pretended repositories of the dead, which 
proved to be full of rolls of silk, crape, and other valuables . = 
The coffin artifice failing, other methods were resorted to by the ever prolific 
minds of the Chinese. Several met the r death from the sentries, while try- 
ing to force their way by them. One aged rogue, overladen with plunder, 
sunk inthe canal; many received the penalty of their crimes from the people 
whom they were attempting to rob. One fellow, in particular, was found tied 
to a post in the market-place so tightly bound, that the blood oozed out from 
his hands and arms, and his eyes were starting from their sockets. Another 
was brought to the magistrate’s office, who had been thus treated by his captor, 
—a literary graduate, and it was two hours before he recovered the use of his 
speech. ‘This learned character seemed much astonished, and could not at all 
understand why he should be accused of cruelty, having, as he stated, merely 
executed an act of justice.” ae 

* One great difficulty feit in our first intercourse with this island, was the 
little knowledge the natives had of silver. The tchen being their circulating 
medium, thousands of strings of them were carried off by the robbers before 
the soldiers became aware of their value. The inhabitants would at first not 
take silver, except the Carolus pillared dollar; and it was very long before 
they could be induced to receive the Mexican on any terms. ! have, when 
paying for bullocks, seen them examine the dollars most minutely, only —. 
ing those on which that king's effigy was represented with a small piece o 
armour on the shoulder. When they became more familiar with our silver 
coin, | saw a man refuse to take a sovereign, preferring an English shilling : 
in fact, nothing like a gold coinage has existed im China for ages. So addicted 
are the Chinese to debasing the currency that even the tcLen, which is of less 
value than a tenth of a penny, is counterfeited. They will take a dollar cut off 
the stamp about the thickness of tinsel, and scrape out the inside until a mere 
shell of the same thickness is left; they then fill it up with copper, and neatly 
braze the stamp on. The most critical examination of an unpractised eye will 
not easily discover the cheat. All the English houses employ shroffs, native 
Chinese, who readily detect a bad dollar ; and as they are answerable for any 
that may be such after undergoing their examination, the English mer- 


In short, he was the very epi- 








dere ntaneat be seen part of our present article to such matters as 
pov hen hinese Head—bat it is not fitting that we should bring 
Ce to a close, without some mention of that far more famed and culti- 
vated Chinese feature, the Foot. On this subject our author's inquiries were 
curious and minute—and he was permitted to prosecute them under what we 
cannot but think very favourable circumstances—the “ pretty girl of sixteen” 
ee the sort of subject one would choose for such experiments :-— 
_ “During our stay at this anchorage we made constant trips to the surround- 
ing islands: inone of which,—at Tea Island,—we had a good Opportunity of 
minutely examining the far-famed little female feet. I had been purchasing a 
pretty little pair of satin shoes for about half a dollar, at one of the Chinese 
farmers’ houses, where we were surrounded by several men. women, and chil- 
dren. By signs we expressed a wish to see the pied mignon of a really good- 
sy banat party. Our signe were quietly undertod, ut, probe 
, ; ’ sidered quite comme il faut for her 
to comply with our desire, as she would not consent to show us her foot ; but 
a very pretty interesting girl of about sixteen was placed on a stool for the pur- 
pose of gratifying our curiosity. At first she was very bashful, and appeared 
not to like exposing her Cinderella-like slipper ; but the shine of a new and 
very bright ‘ loopee’ soon overcame her delicacy, when she commenced un- 
winding the upper bandage which passes round the leg, and over a tongue that 
comes up from the heel. The shoe was then removed, and the second bandage 
taken off, which did duty for a stocking ; the turns round the toes and ankles 
being very tight, and keeping all in place. On the naked foot being exposed 
to view we were agreeably surprised by finding it delicately white and clean, 
for we fully expected to have found it otherwise, from the known habits of 
most of the Chinese. The leg from the knee downwards was much wasted ; 
the foot appeared as if broken up at the instep, while the four small toes were 
bent flat and pressed down under the foot, the great toe only being allowed to 
retain its natural position. By the breaking of the instep a high arch is formed 
between the heel and the toe, enabling the individual to step with them on an 
even surface ; in this respect materially differing from the Canton and Macao 
ladies ; for with them the instep is not interfered with, but a very high head is 
substituted, thus bringing the point of the great toe to the ground. When our 
Canton compradore was shown a Chusan shoe, the exclamation was ‘ He yaw! 
how can walkee so fashion * nor would he be convinced that such was the case. 
The toes, doubled under the foot I have been describing, could only be moved 
by the hand sufficiently to show that they were not actualy grown into the 
foot. Ihave often been astonished at seeing how well the women contrived to 
walk on theirtiny pedestals. Their gait is not unlike the little mincing walk 
of the French ladies ; they were constantly to be seen going about without 
the aid of any stick, and I have often seen them at Macao contending against 
a fresh breeze with a tolerably good-sized umbrella spread. The litle chil- 
dren, as they scrambled away before us, balanced themselves with their arms 
extended, and reminded one much of an old hen between walking and flying. 
All the women I saw about Chusan had sinall feet. It is a general character- 
istic of true Chinese descent ; and there cannot be a greater mistake than to 
suppose that it is confined to the higher orders, though it may be true that they 
take more pains to compress the foot to the smallest possible dimensions than 
the lower classes do. High and low, rich and poor, all more or less follow the 
custom ; and when you see a large or natural-sized foot, you may depend upon 
it the possessor is not of the Chinese blood, but is either of Tartar extraction, 
or belongs to the tribes that live and have their being on the waters. ‘The 
Tartar ladies, however, are falling into this Chinese habit of distortion, as the 
accompanying edict of the emperor proves. For know, good people, you must 
not dress as you hike in China. You must follow the customs and habits of 
your ancestors, and wear your winter and summer clothing as the emperor, or 
one of the six boards shall direct. If this were the custom in England, how 
beneficial it would be to our pockets, and detrimental to the tailors and milli- 





ners. Let us now see what the emnecror says about little feet, on finding that 






superbes routes and beaux chemins which approach Paris. I take a journey 
through the endless Rue d’Enfer, and get into Faubourg d’Enfer, where all the 
shops are blacksmiths’, from which issue eternal flames and curses that ren- 
der this faubourg worthy of its name They say somebody (Pythagoras, [ 
believe) invented music from hearing the sound of blacksmiths’ hammers. 
What a pity it is that some new Pythagoras does not rise to invent a new mu- 
sic for the French from the same notes ! 

The peasants are now seen pouring in multitudes, and carts, along the end- 
less road (tree-lined) which leads tothe capital, laden with their vegetables 
and fruits, which must be distributed decagh the different markets,— 

“or e’er the hot sun count 
His dewy rosary on the eglantine.” 


You see some fruit that tempts you; and the dealer, in his rus- 
tic innocence, asks youten times as much as it is worth, and twice as 
much as you atlast pay him. Such is the new edition of Tasso’s ‘ O 
bella eta dell’ oro!’ But among all these dwellers in the country 
try you see nothing of what other nations shew of gaiety,—nothing that makes 
you think that nature “doth commend herself unto their senses.” I never 
heard a French peasant sing ashe goes on his morning way; whereas, in 
Scotland, in Irelayd, in England, in Spain, the delighted spirit of the rustic, in- 
spired by the season, breaks out into music, and the lightness of the heart 
‘turns, as it leaves the lips, to song.” I think it is in a great measure, from 
their dread of doing any thing which every Frenchman does not do (for the fear 
of ridicule is as strong in the lowest French labourer as in the highest French 
poet,) that French peasants never burst out into those light and joyous carols 
which in other lands coine upon the morning air like the notes of the lark. As 
you return towards Paris, you hear the roll andsee the bulky carcasses of the 
diligences and the wagons (roulages,) which seem to have caught something 
of the French politeness, and to hesitate about passing each other. You now 
see the muddy and shallow Seine before you, reflecting the sky in its bosom, 
nearly as yellow as that of a Parisian belle ; and you meet swarms of 

‘girls with deep-sunk eyes, 

And hands that offer early fowers” 
at two sous a bouquet, without odour. You now see through the green trees: 
planted all round it, the marché aux fleurs, forthe sale of sentiments and sun- 
flowers ; both of which, in France, flourish ouly in day’s “ garish eye” The 
French give bouquets upon ail occasions. There is something graceful and ap- 
propriate in presenting flowers to a young lady on her birthday,—some beauty 
whose wreathed smiles are lovelier than the wreathed roses you offer. But [ 
have never been able to overcome the feeling of dread with which I have some- 
umes been obliged to perform the same ceremony in the awful presence of some 
fat lady of forty (all French ladies of forty, if there be any such, are fat,) and 

enter an atmosphere reminding one of Shakspeare’s 

‘Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned.” 

But as there are very few ladies of this age in France, my reader may never 
have had the misfortune to meet with any ; but as one meets now and then 
with old gentlemen, he must sometimes have had occasion to assist at the ce- 
lebration of a gran ‘papa's fé¢e, making a mockery of old age by the contrasted 
images of blossom and decay, which irresistibly present themselves to the ima- 
gination in witnessing an old man loaded with bouquets of flowers. A second 
childhood has nothing to do with the “ infants of the spring ;” grandfathers, 
and ** violets in the youth of primy nature,” are contradictions to each other ; 
and you think of 

“Old Hyems’ chin, and icy crown, 
On which a chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set.” 

What a delicious smell is set forth from the ranks of flowers about me! A 

thousand fragments of poetry about their scents and hues float into my memory 


: : ' 
they were coming into vogue among the undeformed daughters of the Mant-! “P0? their odorous breath, as perfumed and as richly coloured as they ! 


chows. Not ouly does he attack the little feet, but the large Chinese sleeves 


which were creeping into fashion at court. Therefore to check these misde- 
meanours, the usual Chinese remedy was resorted to, and a flaming edict 





But there are other odours, not aimbrosial, springing from another river, and 
filling all the streets through which | am to pass with * scents that breathe of 
the sweet south” of Paris, loading the atmosphere “ with poision, plagues, and 


e < vw aoe ‘4 4 7 > 
launched, denouncing them; threatening the ‘ heads of the families with de- death,” as Young sings, and driving me to seek sweet smells and amusement 


gradation and punishment, if they did not put a stop to such gross illegalities ;" 
and his celestial majesty further goes on and tells the fair ones, ‘that by per- 
sisting in their vulgar habits, they will debar themselves from the possibility 
of being selected as ladies of honour for the inner palace, at the approaching 
presentation!’ How far this had the desired effect I cannot say. When the 
children begin to grow, they suffer excruciating pain, but as they advance in 


, years, their vanity is played upon by being assured, that they would be exceed- 


ingly ugly with large feet. ‘Thus they are persuaded to put up with what they 
consider a necessary evil, but the children are remarkably patient under pain. 
A poor little child about five years old was brought to our surgeon, having 
been most dreadfully scalded, part of its dress adhering to the skin During 


” . \ 
the painful operation of removing the linen, it only now and then said ‘ he-yaw, 


. 


he-yaw. 
But here we must stop for this week. 


PEEP OF DAY IN PARIS. 

The Fiench theatre is un triste plaisir, and in quitting one I generally feel 
myself considerably saddened. No matter whether I have assisted (as they 
say) at a tragedy or a comedy. I think, however, | am most melancholy at a 
comedy ; and therefore I always deliberate long and well whether J am to take 
un pouch, or une comédic d la glace. No matter whether you go to the Fran- 
cais, where the personages are all Greeks and Romans; or to the French 
Opera, where all the music is by German and Italian composers (properly so 
calied) ; or tothe Opéra Comique, where you yawn, or to the Variétes, where 
they always give the same pieces; orto the Gaieté, where you see tragedies 
to cry and shudder at,—every where you (or at least !) feel the same shadow 
of sadness fall upon your (or my) mind. ‘This abattement (or knocking down 
of the animal spirits) is still more sensibly felt by the sudden and early shutting 
up of the shops in Paris, which reminds you that you must knock up your 
| porter, or a still more furious and untameable animal, the porter's wife! 
| Every thing looks dead and gloomy as you leave the theatre ; and if you are a 
supper-eater (as | am,) the contrast between shut doors and shut oysters, dying 
lamps and just dead lobsters, waiters and watchmen, Paris and London, is still 
more intolerable than the ennui you have just suffered at the theatre. | The 
| other evening I had the pleasure of supping “full with horrors” at the Gavete. 
| When | left this dramatic Old Bailey, | strolled along the Boulevard ; my steps 
and the silence interrupted only by somebody's carriage as it rattles along to a 
Soirée chez Malame de Chenille, in the Rue Neuve St. Augustine; or by a 
mounted gendarme stationed at the corner of each street leading to the hotel 
where the said soirée is to be given, to prevent the approach of armless and 
harmless persons in numbered voitures ; yet they permit unnumbered ones to 
pass. The French can do nothing merrily without gendarmes; no ball is 
complete without these fascinating personages, who are always ordered along 
with the ices. Gendarmes appear to be absolutely necessary to the amuse- 
ment of a Parisian; the gayest spectacle is rendered more brilliant by the 
flash of their muskets; and to a Frencaman the point of a witiicism and a 
bayonet is equally piquant and delightful. They enjoy at the theatre at — 
their poetry and their police, both of which they think the finest in the world 
| have often seen more gendarmes than spectators in the pit of the Odéon and 
oftentimes they are the only cavaliers at Longchamps. But I forget that I am 
far from my hotel, and that, when I get there, | must rouse one of the sleeping 
heads of my Cerberus, the brains usually allowed to one head being here di- 
vided by three—among the Alsatian porter, his Champenoise wife, and the 
Auvergnat boots. A fearful anticipation of their patois and grumbling deter- 
mines me to go on, and my solitary steps are echoed back from the “. or 
accompanied by the deep harmony of a coach as it rolls homeward. tis very 
rare to hear the souud of a fiacre in Paris after midnight, for well the Parisians 
know that after that hour the fares are most foully doubled. ‘* Now universal 
silence reigns around,” as we used to say in our poetry, or as we say now, in 
rather better taste, “it 1s the hush of night,” and the lamps are going “ to 
sleep, perchance to die; aye, there's the rab! : —the only rub they sah are 
tohave got. J] now and then see glancing on in the chiaroscuro aw “# = 
—*‘a lady all in white,” like Monk Lewis’s, and about as chaste as his he- 

&. 
ae a single human being is to be seen ; but I see advancing — = 
shade a corporate body—a patrol of the national guard. i try, op 2 
are “now in glimmer, now 1 gloom,” to think of the angelic guard of Mil- 
ton— 





«Oh friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 7 
Hasting this way, and now by glimpse discern” — . 

five or six portly burghers, of all sizes, from five to six feet high, wey = 
ry-day clothes, but decorated with grand crosses (formed by their belts.) e 
corps is 4 

« With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms. 
They have just risen up from their sour wine and quarrels, he ae — 
to hem round some unfortunate wight who has been, ay t —_ ag — 
and disorderly ; and most of them are qualified, like the ange s in Par : 
Lost, ‘sharpening their mooned horns.” I pass them to —— ~— 
sudden deaths of those lights of the world elevated on vertical posts. hy 
isa dusky Ight breaking in the sky; and when I have crossed the Pont ! = 
(which has the same title to that epithet that a dowager of seventy has to 





chants are seldom sufferers by base coin.” 


} 
' op rehine \ « cart as it tol's over the 
called a young lady.) LT hear the crashing eco of ; 





even on the Morgue. ‘This building, the receptacle of persons found dead, 
stands in the midst of Paris, and is open to all the world, like any other specta- 
cle. ‘There is something to shudder at in the conception of such an institution ; 
which not content with exposing the naked and mangled remains of the suicide 
to the gaze of unfeeling multitudes, lays open to their coid and cruel eyes the 
horror and agony of the moment of their recognition by his desolate wife and 
his orphan children. Such scenes, however, occur too frequently to affect the 


| Parisian with any strong emotion ; and, indeed, their pity can only be excited 


by sentimental suicides. | once saw at the Morgue the bodies of a man anda 
woman who had sought and found a winding-sheet of water in the meanders 
| of the Seine near Meudon, their arms were fastened together with rose-coulour- 
ed ribands. It would be difficult to describe the enthusiasm and delight with 
which the Parisians gazed on and talked about these ribands cou/our de rose : 
which, though certainly proofs of the atéachment of the parties, gave them no 
right to be regarded as lovers. However, as the ties that bound them were 
“ ecles ia! rosy red,love’s proper hue,” their fate and their story echoed through 
all the newspapers, and drew the tears and the pity of thousands who would 
| never have concerned themselves about them if they had not increased the 
consumption of French manufactures by the purchase of half a yard of ruban 
ruse. ‘The lady and gentleman who shot each other a short time ago were only 
talked of because they pulled the triggers of their pi-tols with rose-coloured 
ribands. The lover (the son of a banker) had been ordered to Paris by his 
father, who took it into his head to be displeased with his son’s attachment to a 
provincial actress ; and this for no better reason than that the said actress was 
remarkable for her extravagance and the badness of her character. She fol- 
lowed her lover to the outskirts of the capital, and at the rendezvous des voya- 
geurs they despatched each other to ‘the undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveller returns.” bd * ° * 
Now the students have quitted their beds to sleep over the morning lecture. I 
feel that sickening chill come over me which every gentleman must have felt at 
least once in his life, caused by being up all night. I hasten to my hotel, and 
am told, on asking for a fire that the lights are just out and the fires not just 
yet lighted. I enter my solitary room, and endeavour to kindle a fire with my 
wax candle, which I have at last succeeded in lighting with my pyrophore 
(every thing French has a Greek name,) but which I unfortunately extin- 
guish in the hopeless attempt. 


“ Put out the light,—and then put out the light ! 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minisier, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should [ repent me” (with my pyrophore.) 


But alas! it is impossible to re-light a French wood fire which has once gone 
out :-— 


“Once put out thy light, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relumine.” 
Half choked and quite blinded with the smouldering smobe of the wet greed 
wood, and succeeding unly in producing ‘a tongue of light, a fit of flame,” 
which disappears as soon, | determined to go to bed, after suffering as much 
from fire and smoke as St. George did, without the honour of the victory. [ 
suffocate my flame as Othello did his ; but before I quite accomplish thts feat, 
the acid odour compels me to cry out with the Moor, ‘I smell thee on the 
tree.” try tosleep, but cannot. I count the tassels of my curtains in eve- 
ry direction, and then I look upon my carpet, a piece of tapestry, in which the 
artist has tried to represent Saul flinging the javelin at David in his madness. 
Time has worn a hole where the head of Saul ought to be, so that, as a French- 
man remarked to me the other day, ‘‘On voit en effet que Saul aperdu la 
téte.” As I gaze upon this chef-d'ewore of art, I try to resolve an interesting 
problem,—whether something I see in the foreground is a crocodile or a tree. 
But the lulling tumult of the street is at length composing me toa state to 
which | hope | have not long reduced my readers. 

** Prese ’| suo libretto 
Ne ancor havea ’! primo foglio volto 
Che gia ciascum in sonno era sepolto.”’ 








PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 


‘“‘T pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials, and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city." —Tweteta Nient. 

A partiality for o'd servants harmonises well with a love of old places. The 
latter nay be inconvenient, and rickety, and mouldering ; but, nevertheless, 
full of meaning, of memory, of silent, yet most eloquent language A new 
house is a sort of brick-and-mortar foundling—a thing without ancestry, or even 
parentage—that must become posterity before it can advance any claims to re- 
spectability. ‘The former, having teen time proof, are sometimes presuming, 
and frequently vexatious and plain-spoken, like old friends, of which they are 
an humble type; but then they know your ways, and are attached to you. 
You have seen the face,which when you are in health will look sour and sulky, 
in the midnight and early morning watch, when you have been fevered with 
sickness and distracted by pain, expressing patience and affection. You have 
yourself been fractious, when they have borne your bitterness as if they were 
born thralls rather than free Britons. And if you take yourself narrowly to task, 
you will find that you often expected more from humble human nature tham 
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any human nature could bear. For instance, my man Caleb, who has lived 
with me thirty and two years, has, | am sure, borne much more from me than 
ever lL have borne from him; I mean, inthe way of unreasonable services. 
What provokes me most is, that he is frequently ill-timed, and will disturb me 
with some foolish quibble, or question, or request, when lam engaged ina 
matter of moment. To-day I had got deep in Stow’s *‘ History of London” 
(a rare edition,) and had it in my head to make forthwith a pilgrimage to his 
tomb at Saint Andrew-under-Shaft, when Caleb comes to me with a request 
that he might have three hours to goto Chelsea. Now the mention of Chelsea 
always sets me thinking of all the worthies who resided there ; so that, mstead 
of going cityward, or north, or east, | straight want to go to Chelsea. Angry | 
at having my mind turned, | asked him sharply why he should desire to go to | 
Chelsea ? and he answered, that I * often went to Chelsea myself, busied «bout 
the dead ; but that, for his part, he wanted to go there to be busied about the 
living.” I have frequently encouraged his freedom of speech, when it amused 
me, and yet now felt strongly inclined to reprove it—a course whch all who | 
wish to have well-governed servants ought to avoid—so I only said, ‘And who | 
do you know there, Caleb!” 

“Only en old woman, sir,” he answered ; “in fact, an old friend of mine,who 
has come to poverty, and is in the workhouse. I want to see her.” 

Now wes the poor fellow’s good feeling evident, for he had taken his wages | 
that morning. 1 gave leave gladly ; but wishing to state some instructions as | 
to copying the inscription on the Cipriani’s monument, which stands in the | 
burymg-ground adjoining the workhouse, and which [ thought he could do, I | 
recalled him. 

* The house I’m going to, sir, is not the Chelsea parish one ; it belongs to St. | 
George’s, Hanover-square, and stands inthe Fulham-road. It’s one you'd take | 
delight in, I’m thinking,” added Caleb, * for it’s very ancient, and belonged to | 
some great man.” | 

“Who, Caleb, who!” 

“‘] did hear; the porter's wife told me she knew the woman who cleaned it 
down after Oliver Cremiell left a!” 

I was going to exclaim, ‘* Out, fool !" for the fellow looked as if he believed 
his absurd words; but! only said, ** Thank you, Caleb.” | 

‘+ But,” he continued, ** some one else said it belonged to a great writing | 
lord—Lord Shaft Shaft or | 

‘‘ Shaftesbury,” | exclaimed, “to be sure it did—Shaftesbury Huuse—good. | 
It’s a fine day, and I'll walk with you, Caleb, you can see your friend, and I 
shall see the Louse, and visit Saint Andrew-under-Shaft ancther time.” 

Shaftesbury House, in the Fulham-road,is now occupied by upwards of three | 
hundred of the aged and infant poor of St. George's parish. An Act of Parlia- | 
ment, passed in the year 1787, very deliberately declares it to be **in the parish 

of St. George's, Hanover-square,as long as it is appropriated to its present use,” | 
and renders it ** exempt from all dues and rates, upon the payment of £3 3s. | 
annually tothe rector, and £6 13s. 4d. to the parish of Chelsea,” at least so my | 
friend Faulkner tells me, ard 1 generally find him correct. The lodge at the | 
entrance, as you see, is very peculiar, and the gate of old cast iron. The porter, | 
a thin civil man, permitted us to pass the gate; and, while he sought the mas- | 
ter, I had leisure to look around me. The stone steps appear those of old | 
times, they are very wide, and much worn in the centre; a low wall flanks 
either side, and circles on the right downwards, steps of narrower ¢imensions | 
leading to the underground apartments. When I entered, I perceived that the | 
hall is panneled in, so as to form a passage, but this is a modern innovation ; | 
there can be no doubt of its having been in Lord Shaftesbury’s time a good- 
sized hall; and the bannisters and supporters of the very handsome staircase 
are in admirable preservation, delicately rather than richly carved in oak, and | 
not at allinjured ; the stairs are also of oak. Wera: remains of the old house is | 
chopped up as it were into small apartments; but 
dications of the “light of other days” that illumined the whole: over several 
of the doors are strips of painting, which, as well as can be seen through thick 
varnish, are the production of no feeble pencil; in the small room to the right, | 
where the portly master received me very civilly, is an old pastoral painting | 
above the chimney, which he regretted had been injured by the man who was 
cleaning out the room, applying sume sand threto, and congratuloted himself | 
when he got at the canvass, by saying how much * brighter’ it looked than | 
when he began! This, however, is a trifle, in comparison to the cruelty that | 
daubed over with common house colour the richly pa 


one of the large female sleeping wards, where ony tl 





















ted panelings of this and | 
narrow strips over the 
doors are left, as indexes of the past beauty o! the whole; with a httle tr..uble 
the old paintings Can ve got al, but they would look as bitter mockeries, occu- | 
pied as the house is at presen’, 





iud yet one of the inmates said, * She liked to 
look up at th.t bit of painting,waen she was sick a-bed 5 1t took away the notion 
of a workhouse.” 

People seem mightily puzzled as to which of the great Lord Shaftesbury’s 
a litle dark room, called ** The Chan- 
cellor’s closet;”’ perhaps meaning thereby, a small chamber looking towards 
the garden, where a dim old painting, in an oak frame, hangs avovea chimney- 
piece, ornamented by a carved wreath of oak leaves and acorns ; but this must 
be a mistake, Antoney Ashley Cooper, first Lord Shaftesbury, whom Lord 
Orford accuses of having **Canted tyrinny under Cromwell, practised it 
under Charles the Second, and who disgraced the cause of liberty by being the 
busiest instrument for it,” 


‘ 


inhabited this house; some talking of 


never resided here; his *“* Shaftesbury House was 


somewhere in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, Bedtord-street, or there- | 


abouts ; he died in Hol and, in 1682, and his son did not not purchase this es- 
tate until 1699. 
all his judgments; his justice never bandaged but one eye; he found no re- 
deeming pointin the whole oft 

! 


notice of this dubious an 


Lord Orford, it must be coi fessed, was curiously one-sided in 





® ’ } 1 
vint his mighty mans career, and concludes his brief 


{ versatile statesman, with a bon mot,which he declares 
to be his “truest character.”’ Charles I!. said to him one day, ** Shaftesbary, 
I believe thou art the wickedest fellow in my dominions.” 
bowed and replied, **Of a subject, Sir, I beiiece I am.’ The marvellous 
course of this bold and active man of expediency, forms the best comment upon 
his principles, or rather as Lord Orford would say, ** upon his want of them.” 
There are, howeve 


his honour; be was the author of, and passed that immortal protection—the 

















Habeas Cor; Act, and excited the strongest aud truest friendship of Jeuhn 
Locke; yet | am glad that itis not with him, but with the grandson, that | 
have to do at precent ; I do not want to go into the jungles of life to hunt for 
serpents, when | can find what is happy and holy in its highways 

There are none to whom English literature is more ebted for its grace and 
polish than the author oi ¢t ‘Characteristics.’ Born in Exeter House, in 
London, his early educa k place under the eye of his grandfather, who 
consulted John Locke upon ail pomts, «nd by his desire it is to be supposed, 
intrusted him to the care of 4 woman of rare endowments, named b erch, who 
spoke Greek and Latin with an eas 1 fluency that our professors might envy. | 
It is said that at eleven years old her pupil could read th these languages 
correctly John Locke, who had been freely consult by the first Lord 
Shaftesbury on the marriage of his son, the father of this precocious child, took 
the greatest interest in his improvement. In due ume when removed to Win- 
chester, his keen an‘ sensitive mind felt so bitterly tne 1 with which the 
memory of his grandfather was regarded by the adherent arbitrary principles, 

* that, he obtained permission to travel in distant lands. Instead of rushing .nto 

Parliament on his return, when alinost a beardless boy he was invited tod) so, 
he modestly refused, wishing to “study hard” for some longer time 

Crossing the court at the back of the house, where the Ol. were basking and 
the Young playing in the sunshine, I was shown a narrow, riously-coved 
chamber. with astone flooring, and the windews arched tow $ centre; 
the walls and ceiling richly stuccoed and painted, they told u ith the 
whitewash. This, according to chronicle, had been a dairy. | doubtit; 
but at all events, above it had been the library. This room has a beautiful 
shaped ceiling, bi tat present no connecting d yor with the house, w it must 
have had formerly ; and where the entrance now is, led to a covered batcony or 
terrace, the steps o! wi i: remain, and from whence the master toi ime he 
himself removed, not ve’y long ago, a marble ec! 

It struck me as an odd, a in tan uny leasant coincidence, that the library 
should at this moinent be occupied zs aninfant school. Clean, happy looking 
younglirgs, saved irom the blight and oitterness of sin and poverty, are ther 





taught those first great principles of Christian trath which it is to be hoped will 
snk intotheir hearts. They sungto me upon Hullah’s system a little 
clearly, distinctly, and in good tune, as far «s mere tune went. The w 
which echoed the voices of Shaftesbury and Locke, and where Addison, after 
his return from his second residence abroad, re aloud to his noe friend son 
of those exquisite papers in the Spectator, or scraps from the Whig Lramine 
or passages from * Cato,” upon which he had bestowed so much labour—to 
sootue nd amuse when the cares of state were too heavy for the polishe d 
Shaftesbury to endure, are, it may be destined to shelter one who (such is life) 

ill come jorth the Shaftesbury or Addison o! future times 

His Lordship’s uealth could never be depended on for continued exertion; 1n 
1698 he gave up his seat, and assuming the grave disgu 
dent journeyed into Holland, « 


sc of a medical stu 
1 became mtimate wiih Layle, Le Clerc, and 
those who shone so brightly mm foreign |uerature, and whose fr 
jyoyed jong ‘ 
country (of whom nothing seems recorut d save that he was the 
son of one Jord, and father of another) died, and then h 
divided between lis duties in the House of Lords, and bis devotion to his fa- 
vourite studics Honours were thrust upon him, but he reiused to acce preven 
the post of Secretary of State, when pressed to do 60 by his royal master, 


William the Third ; this proceeded partly from iil health, and partly from a 
pure love of literature 





icship he en- 
after a better state of health permitted is return to his native 
His father 


$s successor s time was 


The statesman | 


r, two things to be remembered of him, and remembered to | 


He married his cousin, Miss Jane Ewer, in 1709, and certainly his polite- 
ness seemed hardly taxed by this event ; for he only says, “ that he found 
marriage not so much worse than celibacy as he had expected.” He was 
truly a man of most liberal and enlightened mind, and before his age in many 
things. It was pleasant for me to walk in his garden, where, though consider- 
ably curtailed in breadth, the straight lines of the walks are preserved ; and it 
has a quaint and sorrowful aspect, being much shaded by trees. It is one of 
noble dimensions, and walled in with a high wall. Several alcoves are built 
therein, lofty, and pointed at the top. Beneath one, which I was told was sup- 
posed to be above a well, is a long flat stone, with a date upon it—1635. 

It is some years since I read his clever, but unfortunate, essay upon wit and 
humour, in which he defends the application of ridicule as a test of truth in 
regard to religion, as well as other matters. He explained away all irreverent 
intention, when attacked for this production, by declaring that he meant to im- 
ply no more than ‘the cheerful and facetious exercise of reason, as a preser- 
vative from the gloom of superstition, and the extravagance of enthusiasm.” 
But I think the ground in this slides from beneath his feet ; and I dwell the 
rather upon his ‘* Moralists,”” which he termed a “ Philosophical Rhapsody,” 
and which is a purely eloquent defence of the doctrine of a Deity and Provi- 
dence on the Platonic model. Bishop Hurd considered it amongst the most 
finished productions of its class in the English language. 

His favourite book was his ‘* Characteristics,’ which he employed himse!f 
upon to the last, and which is the perfection of graceful and finished composi- 
tion. His * Philosophy” never seems to me so deep as Lord Orrery repre- 
sents ; indeed, his lordship’s style 1s somewhat stilted, when he deciares that 


‘Lord Shaftesbury delivers his doctrines in ecstatic diction, like one of the | 


magi inculcaling philosophic visions toan Eastern auditory.” He seemed de- 
sirous of atoning for his unmitigated abuse of the first lord, by his as unmiti- 
gated praise of the third. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s solicitude concerning ‘ style ’ was so intense that it im- 
peced the current of his lively and eloquent discussions ; in polishing the dia- 
mond, he often deteriorated from its weight; and his information and deci- 
sions were frequently delicient in strength. 
parison with his great master. Deeply did I regret, while standing beneath 
the shadow of a noble cedar that overhangs a banqueting house at one of the 
corners of the garden, where the oak panneling is dropping from the walls, and 
where, doubtless, many of his hours were spent, that his belief in revelation had 
not been stronger and his faith in * natural religion” not so strong! In a 
moral point of view, he was both good and great; of a nature both firm and 
gentle, and a taste pure and refined. I can recall an instance of his modest 
ingenuity, which it delights me to dwell upon. Attempting :o speak upon a 
bill for granting counsel to prisoners in cases of high treason, he was confound- 
ed, and for some time could not proceed ; but recovering himself, he said,— 
** What has now happened to me serves but to fortify the arguments for the 
bill. If I, innocent and pleading for others, am daunted and dismayed at the 
augustness of such an assembly, what must a man be who should plead before 
you for his life?” 

I loitered slowly along the end walk, and at last arrived at another alcove, 
which faced the entrance to the garden, and then proceeded to the most inter- 
esting spot | had yet visited—a sort of turret house, called ** Locke’s suinmer- 
house,” and where it is certain he frequently sat and wrote ; it consisted of 
two rooms, the lower acting as a sort of vestibule to the upper, to which a 
staircase led, and whose pleasant windows looked across the meadows to the 
Thames. One still overlooks the garden; the others, because ‘ they were 
falling down,” were taken down, and the roof made to slope ; so that now no- 
thing remains of the stairs, and only the beam holes in the wall, that mark 
where the floor had been. 


stunes to truth I know a lady who will have it that Locke wrote his ** Essav 
on the Human Understanding” in that very room. Now Locke’s Essay was 
published in 1690. In 1695 the widow of Sir James Smith resided here ; and 


| although the second Lord Shaftesbury purchased the house in 1699 (as | have 


said), he ts not noted in the church books until 1700, ten years after the first 
publication of the Essay. It is more than hkely that his * Third Letter on 
Toleration,” his ** Thoughts concerning Education,” were written at the resi- 
dence of his friend and pupil. Much of the controversy with Bishop Sulling- 
fleet was also, it is fair to suppose, composed within those walls ; and that, 
too, when the great and holy philosopher was struggling with an asthma, that 


| tried the patience and piety of his immortal mind. 


The philosopher and his philosophic pupil were both sorely tried by sickness ; 
; and though there was over thirty years’ difference in the date of their brth, 
| there was little more than nine in that of their departure. I felt it a high pri- 
| vilege to stand upon the old and worn-out stone that, black almost with age, ts 
| nearly embedded in the earth at the entrance of this thrice-honoured ruin. 
| Here the young and the old philosopher exchanged ideas—the former express- 
| ing himself in the most graceful language, while the latter concentrated his 
| ideas, uatil each word conveyed a thought like go!d; and yet, when you re- 
| garded them steadfastly, neither had the worn-out look atrendant upon age. 


| Their eyes brightened with that ever-living fire which is transferred, but never 


| expires. 


; 5 ding ; an 
It might have been that Locke, seeing his kind friend and frequent attend- H 


ant, Lady Masham, approaching with Lord Shaftesbury, hastened down to 


his withdrawal from his appointment of commissioner of trade and plan ations, 
' 
| of Lis old friend, Doctor Cudworth, smiled kindly and gently while she spoke, 
and looked implouringly into his tace for the hope she Lad not, and he smiled 
jalso in return; 


| 


In this particular he bore no com- 


It is very strange how people go on asserting things | 
ihere are rich and various in- | as fucts, without taking the trouble ever to compare dates, which are the key- | 


and the royal hope that he would soon recover ; and the lady, the beloved child 


but there was no untruth, nu false hope, in that calm, sad 


Decenfer 10, 





Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, the Dowager Lady 

Lyttelton, and the attendants upon the Prince and Princess, are the outworks 

or the north tower, with the windows facing a northerly direction. Four rooms 
| have thus been set apart forthe department of the royal nursery. 

Three or four additional sleeping rooms, and a sitting and ante-room for the 
occupation of the Lord and Lady in Waiting, the Hon. C. A. Murray, the Mas. 
ter of the Household, &c., have been prepared in other convenient portions of 
the castle. 

A large house, about three-quarters of a mile from the fortress, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Saunders, the inspector of palaces, for the accommodation of the 
Lord, Groom, and Equerry in Waiting, and other members of the royal house- 
| hold, the rooms at the castle not being sufficiently numerous to afford sl 
| apartments for the whole of her Majesty's and Prince Alberts suites. 

he flooring of a long, stone-paved, wide, open avenue, leading from the 
drawbridge, through the archway, to the principal entrance to the interior of 
the castle, has been boarded over, and a carpet laid down throughout the whole 
distance. ‘lhe whole of this passage has been enclosed with the furniture of 
the celebrated tent of Tippoo Saib, and now forms an avenue of eight feet in 
height, and of about the same width. 

This passage, as well as a great portion of the long passage in the interior, 
has been warmed by means of hot air from a large stove of a peculiar construc- 
ton, erected, out of sight, behind the awning of the tent. 

The Thunderer, 84 gun’ ship. Captain Daniel Pring. has arrived from Ply- 
| mouth, and has anchored off Walmer Castle, about three miles from the shore. 
| There are now upwards of 100 vessels lying in the Downs, giving to this 


part of the coast a most lively and animated appearance. We come now toan 
| account of 


eeping 





HER MAJESTY’S PROGRESS. 

Thursday morning, at half-past seven, her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
| Royal, attended by the Dowayer Lady Lyttelton, Preceptress to the Princess 
| Royal ; Lady Portman, the Lady in Waiting ; Viscount Sydney, the Lord in 
Waiting ; Lord Charles Wellesley, the Equerry in Waiting on her Majesty ; 
fe Colonel Wylde, the Equerry in Waiting on his Royal Highness Prince 
| 





Albert left the castle for Slough. 

The royal cortége, which consisted of three carriages and four, escorted by a 
detachment of the Life Guards, arrived at the Slough station a few minutes 
before eight. Mr. Saunders, secretary to the Great Western Railway Compa- 

j ny, and Mr. Brunel, the company’s chief engineer, received her Majesty, and 
accompanied the train to the terminus at Paddington. 

The royal party was escorted by a body of light cavalry, through Hyde-park, 
Grosvenor-place, over Vauxhall-bridge, through Camberwell, New Cross, and 
Deptford, to the Green Man Hotel, Blackheath, where they halted to change 
| horses. It having been confidently reported that the royal corlége would 
j reach Blackheath by half-past eight o’clock, a vast concourse of the élite of 
| the neighbor- hood assembled in front of the hotel to evince their loyalty on the 

occasion, 

Along the whole line of road to Canterbury, and especially at Gravesend, 
Rochester, Chatham, Sittingbourne—indeed at every available point on the 
| route—the population poured out to a man to welcome the Queen and her il- 
| lustrious family. She was loudly cheered throughout. 
| At Canterbury particular preparations were made to greet her, as well by 
| the authorities as by the inhabitants. The presentation of any address being 

declined, the corporation of the city could not meet her Majesty officially, but 
they did what the etiquette of the case allowed to welcomeher. The West- 
gate, at the entrance of the city from Loudon, was converted into a triumphal 
arch, through which her Majesty would pass. ‘It was adorned profusely with 
evergreens, and surimonted by flags. In the centre were the roval initials em- 
I A range of seats, in the 





blazoned, and the crown on either side of the arch. 
amphitheatrical fori, was raised, in which ladies connected with the different 
authorities of the town were accommodated. These were embellished with 
flags, bearing appropriate devices, expressive of loyalty toher Majesty. From 
this point the whole line which forms the principal street of Canterbury was 
fitted up with a greater or less degree of taste. There was not a single house 
in this long range of buildings that was not in some way embellished, in order 
to aflord an external symbol of welcome to the Queen. More generally the 
fronts of the houses were hung with evergreens, but there were at every other 
house also Hiags and different devices, some very handsome. ‘The mottoes be- 
spoke the feelings of those who put them forward, and blessings and wishes for 
long life to her Majesty, her consort, and the Prince and Princess were those 
that predominated. The scene was very aui:mated—quite as much so as a siini- 
lar one would be in the metropolis. Nour were the numbers wanting that make 
a royal procession in London so grand a sight. Every window of every house 
was crowded with anxious faces; and what made the scene still more striking 
was, that almost every hand held a small bough of evergreen to wave in wel- 
, come to her Majesty. The body of the street was througed with people : in- 
deed, it was surprising whence so vast 4 concourse could have come. 
At the extreme end of the town, on the road to Sandwich, there was a second 
triumphal arch, much smaller, of course, than that which was formed by the 
cient gate of the city. 
er Majesty was expected much sooner at Canterbury than the hour at which 


é peers she actually arrived, in consequence of the relays of horses for the attendarts 
meet them, and received thein tere ; and she repeated the Kk ng’s sorrow at 


; having been ordered for a quarter past twelve o'clock, and the horses for the 
royal carriages for a quarter to two o'clock. It was uot until three o'clock that 
| her Majesty entered Canterbury. Her approach was announced by the firing 
, of signal guns from the top of Westgate ‘lower; and as the royal cortége ad- 
vanced towards the town a band belonging to the city played the national an- 
them. ‘The cheering at 


i 


; il ; id hold , d waving of handkerchiefs and of the evergreen boughs 
stnne. e repeated bis determinatio hat he could not ho as atior ’ ver ! } F 
P % I . - ion . he could not hold a situation i was universal. Uer Majesty bowed repeatedly to the crowd on either side, as 
which a considerable salary was attacned, without Yriorming. its duties—ad- I t ah * 7 ‘ \ } 
a int’ y 4 ened, without periorming. ts | os lid also Prince Albert. The good people of Canterbury seemed highly de- 
ding that he would try perfect quiet and the country, and employ himself en- 1 


j rely in the study of the Scripture, for that he felt he should not in this world 


have very lung to live. And he would have said mere but for the tears that | 


overflowed the eyes of Lady Masham ; and so he turned to ascend to his fa 
vourite room, his friends following; and as they went Lord Shaftesbury mur- 


mured, * Aud this is the ead of our philosophy. 





Tren ’ . waver ent ‘wer " vegns 

VISIT OF HER MAJESTY TO WALMER CAS'TL! 

No act of her Majesty could possibly have been more acceptable to the wa 
tiow than her visit to Walmer Castle, the seat of the Duke of Wellington it 
is impossible to mistake the Queen’s gracious nitention in choosing this 
a short residence on the coast. The honour « 


’ 
4 


eC ( 


' ‘ ? . j } P , 
too signai to be misunderstood ; and never, surely, has the favour of a Sove 
reign been more graccfully and unequivocally exhibited. It marks the high 
sense she entertains of the duke’s services tu the throne and the country, 


yws hun the first suniect ol the empire in the estimation of her Maye sty, 
pas . 
i@ Is 1 the eyes of her pe ople. (he honorary d 


er of the Crown to bestow—st 








DODS, aha 





garte 
tions dictate; but personal regard alone, 





rank, services, or political consis 


iferred on its noble owner is 


tinctions which it is in the pow- | : : 
: ) rations for ’ ‘ert ; sett 
—mav be distributed as | Preparations tor the reception of her Majesty. 


a 

lighted at the condescension of the royal pair, but more especially with the 
two infants. With that considerateness that often marks her Majesty in these 
public journeys, the nurses were desired each to hold one child towards each 
side of the carriage, so that the people on either side saw either the Prince or 
| the Princess. ‘The royal carriages passed through Canterbury at the rate of 
about tive miles on hour. They changed horses at the fountain, and, after a 
delay of a quarter of an hour, proceeded on towards Sandwich, accompanied by 
the cheers of the people, and also by an immense crowd of persons of all ranks 
who ran after them. Her Majesty was escoried to Broughton hill by a party 


hese again were relieved by a troop of the 7th Hus- 


ks at Canterbury, who were again relicved by another troop 
of the seme regiment, which proceeded on to Sandwich 


vf the 8th Dragoons. 


sars, now in barra 
royal cortége proceeded through St. George’s street and Bridge street, 
street and Longport, on the Dea! road, aud turned off at the 

ce gale at { pper Deal. 





| The inhabitants of Deal and of the village of Walmer were on the alert from 


an early hour on Thursday morning in making the mest loyal and extensive 


Upon the arrival of the procession at the triumphal arch, which had been 


} . } 1 > . { across > | leadine fror S ce} as - ay ¢ 0 
and a desire to display, in an especial manner, her confidence in the illustrious | erected across the road leading from Sandwich to Deal, the mayor and cor} 


dt ik e€, ce 


ld have induced her Majesty to have selected bis seat for a visit 





is almost the only honor which the gratitude of her predecessors has le 

y pl r 
her power to bestow ; and this she has conferred with so much delicate con- 
sideration, 


of Europe, than a new mark of royal condecension 
The Duke of Welling 


pare for her Majesty’s reception. He met the royal cortége at Sandwich, then 





surried forward rapidly in advance of it, and, a I 
snd decorated with weil-worn hpnors, received his sovereign at the gate of the 
fortress, and conducted her into the interior of the castle. 


As we believe every particular of the Queen's visit will possess Intcrest for 


our readers, we preface the account of her departure by a short description 


| ot the 


ARRANGEMENTS AT WALMER CASTLE FOR HER MAJESTY'S| ‘The 


RECEPTION. 


An account of the arrangements which have been carried into effect in that 


part of the interior of the castle appropriated to the use of her Majesty and suite 


may interest our readers. 


Chis | Tauion, with t 


" ’ tach its P ei TT. very the n hea 

that it rather seems an act of homage to the faine of the Liberator ; ™ Cetachments of six eaca, every other man beari 
axe : nr ~ s 1 | 

m leit town on Wednesday, Nov. 9th, in orcer to pre- 


red in the robes ol the Garter, | 


he clergy of the neighbourhood and the civil authorities, stationed 
themselves near the park palings of Mr. Iggulden, where they awaited the ar- 
rival of their Sovereign. ‘I'he boatmen of Deal were statio.ed along the road 
g, alternately, a flag and a 
torch 
Her Majesty, upon proceeding along this portion of her route from Sand- 
wich, was received, and, indeed, throughout the whole distance, with the most 
| loyal and atfectionate demonstrations of regard and attachment. 
| ARRIVAL OF HER MAJESTY AT WALMER CASTLE. 
| Her Majesty arrived on Thursday evening at five minutes past five o'clock in 
a close travelling carriage and four, with outriders, accompanied by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, and escorted from Sandwich by a detachment of the 
| 7th Hussars. 

Duke of Wellington, who had met her Majesty at Sandwich, and es- 
| corted the Queen to within a short distance of Walmer, arrived at great speec 
| at the castle a few minutes before the Queen, for the purpose of receiving the 
Sovereign upon alighting at the fortress. Her Majesty was driven over the 
drawbridge, when the ause, who wore the ribbon of the Garter, and several or- 


. , ‘a ‘ 1 } . ' > 
The rooms selected for the use of the Court are twenty in number, the | ders, received the Queen, and handed her from the carriage. 


greater portion of them facing the eastward, looking towards the French coast, 
ind affording, in the fine clear weather, uninterrupted views, even with the 


naked eye, of the lighthouse at Calais, the mill on the French heights, the 


spire of Galas Church, and other prominent objcts on the opposite shore 


| Her Majesty looked remarkably well, and appeared in excellent spirits, as sh¢ 
ascended the grand staircase, leaning upon the arm of the duke. : 
| Soon after the Queen’s arrival her Majesty (it being a moonlight night anc 


the rain having ceased) walked out upon the ramparts, and enjoyed for som 


The duke’s dining-room and an adjoining bedroom (the principal sleeping | minutes the fine view whico presented itself. x cl 
rtmeut of the castle) have been thrown into one for the dormitory of her | | pon her M yesty arriving within sight of the castle, the battery outsiae O1 

| Majesty and the Prince There are two convenient dressing-rooms leading | This aoe 
rom either end of this apartment for the Queen and his Royal Highness. ‘The | mediately returned by the T'’hunderer man of war, then lying just off the castle. 





; | the moat, consisting of eight 36-pounders, fired a royal salute. 


oom port ion of this apa riment is ornamented with several rare old 


Walmer Castle, Friday Afternoon 








| priuts of various English and foreign ports Her Majesty hes now been not quite four-and-twenty hours a woneene at 

The duke’s drawing-room, an apartment of very convenient dimens ons, has | Walmer Castle—searcely long enough, in this gloomy weather to 0e 4 yee 
ecu converted into a drawing room for the Queen ihis room, which is | form any opinion of the beauties of the surrounding scenery, or to J dge of oo 
elegantly yet neatly furnished (partaking, in many respects, of the well-known | salubrious nature of the situation of the residence of the Lord W arden “ the 
plainness and simplicity of his grace,) contains numerous framed engravings of | Cinque Ports. ‘The Queen, however, who is to-day exceedingly well, —- “e : 
several illustrious sovereigns and statesmen. This apartment and an ante-room not inthe least suflered from the fatigue of the lengthened journey of yester 
adjoining, face the east, looking across the Straits towards the French coast day, has expressed herself highly delighted (a feeling which Is pu. 

She prevailing colors of the hangings and furniture of the whole of those | by his Royal Highness Prince Albert) with the situation and general charac 

apartments (the same as at Apsley- house) was yellow. of Walmer Castle. 





The port 


of the fortress appropriated for the extlusive use of their Roya 


delightful 


1 As a marine residence, with reference to the sea views and the 
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and picturesque prospects which everywhere present themselves, the fortress 

of almer most assuredly deserves the preference; but, as a residence befit- 

ting the ne of this country (in whatever way it may be regarded), there 

ony is no place in the kingdom to be for a moment compared to Windsor 
astle. 

The duke has often remarked to his friends, that his health is never so good 
as when he uas had the benefit of a few day's change of air at Walmer. 
Here his grace almost invariably retires for a dozen weeks or so, after the la- 
bours of the session are over. Here lives the “ great captain of the age,” in- 
deed “the hero of a hundred fights,” in comparative retirement, dispensing his 
bounties with a liberal hand to the poor and needy of the district. 

I may here observe that, so just and noble is the Duke of Wellington in the 
exercise of his patronage as Lord Warden of the Cinqve Ports, most every 
appointment which has fell vacant during the period his grace has held that 
office has been invariably filled by some old and efficient veteran who had here- 
tofore done the state some service during the campaigns of his grace, or who 
had served with credit to himself and to his country under some other distin- 
guished commander. 


The following account, with reference to this subject, has been handed to 
me :— 

“At the memorable storming of Bergen-op-Zoom, when the British Guards 
had so gallantly lodged themselves in the place (which would have remained 
ours, but for some errors and mismanagement, instead of surrendering as we 
did,) a sergeant of the Guards stepped out of the ranks, saying, ‘ He would be 

if he would lay down his arms!’ and saying, ‘ Are there no men here 
who will follow me?’ Thirteen men men did foliow him. With this little 
band he crossed the square of the town, upon which there wasa cross fire of the 
enemy, passed into a battery, through which the troops had forced their way 
on their entry into the town, turned some few guns there upon the enemy, and, 
after firing all the sho. he could there find, and expending all the ammunition 
that remained in his own and comrades’ pouches, returned through the trench, 
and escaped, he and } is gallant companions, unscathed. M 

“ This man received no promotion nor any reward for his his heroic conduct ; 
and it was not until a great many years after, serving the whole time as a ser- 
geant cf acompany of the same corps, and conducting himself well, and being 
so much respected otherwise, that he was appointed the treasurer of a fand 
then in existence, but since done away with—the non-commissioned officers’ 
fund. Upon his discharge from the army, oly a few years ago, he got the 
medal of merit, which was so justly his due. 

The extraordinary valour and generai most excellent conduct of this man 
during {he many years he served his country first reached the ears of the Duke 
of Wellington about this period. The Duke had not befure heard of his here- 
ism and gallantry at Bergen-op-Zoo... 

*At this period the post of steward and porter at Walmer Castle became 
vacant, when the duke, with that noble-mindedness and generosity which have 
ever characterised his grace, rewarded the old and faithful warrior, Mr. Town- 
send, by installing him into the then vacant appointment.” 

Mr. Townsend, who is a fine, hale, hearty, good-tempered looking man, of 
about 60 years of age, is now enjoying his ofum cum dignitate at Walmer 
Castle, free from all worldly cares, through the kind consideration of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Her Majesty partook of an early breakfast this morning; and, between nine 
and ten o'clock, the Queen, accompanied by his Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert, and unattended, promenaded for some time along the sands Opposite to, 
and some distance trom, the castle. The Queen looked remarkably well, and 
appeared, with the Prince, greatly to enjoy the sea breeze —the wind blowing 
a pretty strong gale at the time. 

Immediately upon the Queen and the Prince leaving the castle, the 
Thunderer, which was lying not more than three miles out at sea, fired a 
royal salute. 

During the whole of last evening three of the coast-quard vessels anchor- 
ed off the castle and discharged innumerable lights from their masts and 
rigging. Atseven o'clock a splendid display of rockets took place from 
those vessels. The firing of the rockets continued, at intervals, until past ten 
a clock. 

The Duke of Wellington, after receiving her Majesty yesterday evening, 
left Walmer Castle for the Ship Inn, Dover, at half-past five o'clock. The 
duke is expected to leave that port to-morrow morning for Strathfieldsaye 

‘The two companies of the Grenadier Guards are stationed at the infantry 
barrack at Deal ; but no guard is mounted at the castle. The s iluting bat- 
tery at the castle consists of six guns, which are mounted outside of the moat 
at avery short distance from the fortress. A royal salute was fired last night 
from the battery, upon the arrival of the Queen, by a company of artillery un- 
der the command of the captain of the castle. 

These guns, and, indeed, also the eight guns on the ramparts, are a portion 
of those which were captured from the French on the glorious Ist of June, 
1794, by the English fleet under the command of Lord Howe. 

The good people of Dover are anticipating the honour of a visit from the 
Qneen and the Prince during the sojourn of the Court at Walmer.  Instruc- 
tions have been forwarded, as ! have just been informed, to the Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Dover Castle, to have certain portions of that ancient fortress, 

indeed all those parts which her Majesty and Prince Albert would be likely 
to visit) cleaned and put into order; and the walks within the walls gravel- 
led, «ec, 


WALMER CASTLE. 
Jactat Walmer novas celebris arces 
Notus Cesareis locus tropheeis. 
Walmer renowned, her new-built castle boasts, 
A place weil-known to Cesar’s armed hosts. 


Walmer Castle stands close to the sea-shore, at some distance from the vil- 
lage of the same name, and commands a fine view ot the Downs, and coast of 
France. It was built by her Majesty’s ancestor, King Henry the “Eighth, in 
the year 1539, and therefore bears at the present moment upon its walls and 
bastions the marks and furrows of three hundred and three years. Its form of 
construction is that of four round luncttes of very thick stone-arched work, 
with many large portholes. In the middle is a great round tower, with a 
cistern on the top of it, and underneath an arched cavern, bombproof ; the whole 
is encompassed by a fosse, over which is a draw-bridge. 

Before Wa!mer Castle was built there existed between it and Deal Castle 
which lies but at a short distance, two eminences of earth, called the Great 
and Little Bulwark. ‘These still remain, as proof of the necessity understood, 
by our ancestors of fortifying this portion of the coast. These once had em- 
brasures for guns, and formed with others a defensive line of batteries along 
that part of the shore where there was deep water, and where ships of war 
could approach the shore to cover the disembarking of an enemy’s army. The 
Government of Walmer Castle was, by an act of 32 Henry VIII, cap 48, to- 
gether with the others built in this county and Sussex, collectively known un- 
der the name of Quingue Portuum, or Cinque Ports, put under the rule of a 
Captain or Lord Warden, an office at the present moment honourably filled by 
the illustrious duke. 

It was on this spot that the Roman eagle, after traversing with unfurled wing 
the inervening seas, first stooped and alit in Britain. Here Ceasar, herald- 
ing his cohorts, landed ; and here, too, this “lord of legions” fought his 
first battle in the sea, before British prowess or patriotism allowed an invader 
to plant foot upon our shores. Jt was here, also, that on the fourth night after 
his arrival a great storm damaged and destroyed so many of his high-prowed 
ships of burthen, and so injured his galleys, that he was compelled to draw them 
ashore, where the foundations of Walmer are now embedded, subsequently en- 
closing them with his camp and fortifications. ‘The remnants of this “ ship- 
cainp” are still to be seen ; and Camden designates the remains by the term 
appellative of ** Rome’s works.” 3 

Placing oneself on the turrets of Walmer, an extensive and magnificent 
prospect appears on every side. Sandwich haven,—the resort and rendezvous 
of war and trading ships, and a vast mar'time population ; Deal—which in 
Henry the Lighth’s time was only a small fishing village, but which now con- 
tains nearly four thousand souls, with its bold open beach, dockyards and 
stores; the Goodwin Sands,—with their soft, spongy, porus surface, whose 
juicksands will, in six days, swallow up a ship of the largest size that may 
chance to strike on them, and which have “ ingurgitated” and voraciously de- 
voured multitudes of wrecked crews, and properties both personal and landed ; 
—these, more or less, meet the eye of the spectator, But the finest view o! 
all is the magnificent expanse of the Downs—a safe and commodious roadstead 
for the largest fleets of ships—eight miles in length, and about six wide, and 
which, with innumerable merchant ships, is sometimes entirely covered. Their 
waters gleam in the sunset, and roll to the opposite coast, with a smooth splen- 
dour which the finest channels of other seas cannot often show. 

As regards situa'ion, Walmer lies adjoining Deal ina southward direction, 
being so called as Vallum Matis or Wall-mer, being the wall or fortification 
made against the sea. It was once part of the hundred of Cornilo, and the 
manor in which it is situated was anciently part of the possessions of the emi- 
nent family of Auberville. 

‘Towards the village of Walmer there extends a flat, many feet lower than 
the high-water mark, which the beach thrown up along the shore has fenced 
from the sea, and which probably, when Cesar landed,was all covered with wa- 
ter. Round Walmer church, which stands at the south-end of the village, on 
a rise, is a deep single fosse. . ' 

Walmer is noted for the salubrity of its air, and, in addition to the beauties 


_ of the scenery we have described 





fhe Alhiow, 


for its adjoini isti 
wholly of unenclosed eorn-felds, Joming country, consisting almost 


The high-road from Deal to Dover passes throu h the village which is call 
Walmer-street, and is built in a neat ee prepoeseesing poor noent 0 
some houses adorn it, which are much resorted tu in the summer season for the 
benefit of sea-bathing, and the purity of the air. 

_ Leland, in his * Itinerary,” gives the following description of Walmer in his 
time, that being in the reign of “ bluff King Harry :"— 

“* Walmere is about a mile from Dele shore, and looke as from the farther 
syde of the mouth of Dovar ; the shore is low to Walmere, so is the shore all 
cliffy and hye from Walmere to the very point of Dovar Castell ; and there the 
shore falleth flat, and a little beyond the towne of Dovar the shore cleveth 


to Folkestone. From Walmere to St. Margaretes ij miles, and ij miles to 
Dovar.” : 





To Preserve Green Pease.—To preserve green pease for the table until 
Christmas, shell them and put them into boiling water, give them two or three 
warms only and pour them into a cullunder. When the water is compietely 
drained off, turn them out on a cloth, spread on adressertodry them. From 
this cloth transfer them to ancther till they are perfectly free from eoisture. 
Then bottle them in wide-mouthed bottles, leaving sufficient room to pour 
clyrified muttoa suet, one inch th ck, on the top; cork then 'ightly and rosin the 
corks and keep them in acellar orin the earth. When used, boil them until 
they are tender with a bit of buiter, a spoonful of sugar, and some mint. 

Envy.— Envy, base as she 1s, has one property of the lion, and caanot prey 


on carcasses ; she must drick the blood of a sentiment victim and tear the limbs 
tnat are yet warm with vital life. 


TENE ALBION, 
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The recent and present inroads upon China, which are consequent upon 
the Opiuin question, are likely to do away for ever with the old complaint that 
“China isa sealed book to the rest of the world.” The exclusive principle 
by which ‘ Barbarians’—which among the Celestials, means all the world 
except themselves—were precluded from turning their unha!lowed eyes to- 
wards the institutions and manners of a people who are blessed by being un- 
der the benign government of a “brother of the sun and moon,” we may now 
consider to be abrogated ouce and for ever. The wisdom of the Chinese sages, 
magnified by the obscurity in which it dwelt ; the courage of the Chinese sol- 
dier, taken on trust by a meanly submissive people ; the mildness of the Chi- 
nese government, greatly the result of passive obedience, and all the rest pro- 
ceeding from the fear of expressing a dissentient from that characteristic ; the 
acuteness, ingenuity, and scientific intelligence said to abound there, and exhi- 
bited in the thousand ingenious—trifles ; all these and numerous other excellen- 
cies which have been blindly ascribed to, and as blindly believed of, the won- 
derful people of China, are now daily receiving a complete refutation, and that, 
not upon counter-evidence as credulously received as the original astonishing 
attributes had been, but by the demonstrative evidence of sight and informa- 
tion, given by those who had not the fear of Celestial authorities before their 
eyes, and who, having gazed fearlessly, have reported frankly. 

Among others who have made large remarks from actual observation is the 
gallant officer whose work has called forth the critical notice which will be 
found elsewhere in our columns, and which is well worthy of perusal notwith 
standing that he sometimes occupies himself in confirming matters which were 
tolerably well known before ; for we take leave to say that such matters must 
necessarily bu woven into a book which professes to detail the peculiarities of 
The narrative of the expedition to China it can hardly 
be called, inasmuch as it gives but general ideas of its cause, and, as for tle 


any remarkable nature. 


final effects, although they may, without much difficulty, be guessed at, we 
certainly have not yet attained to their positive knowledge. 

But the most valuable use of this and similar publications is the light which 
they let in, upon a people isolated from the rest of the world ; and we doubt not 
that such books will either establish or upset many a warmly cherished hypothe- 
sis. Jt seems to us natural enough that a vast community having for centuries 
been snugly ensconced in the South-eastern extremity of the vast Asiatic 
continent, sheltered by the mountains on the north, bounded by the ocean on 
the east and south, well protected on the west, and possessed of a population 
which report has enlarged to an almost fabulous amount ; enjoying likewise a 
fine territory, and governed by institutions which indicate the high mightiness 
of their monarch, the power and wisdom of his counsellors, and the barbarism 
of all the world beyond their own frontiers, should become ridiculously con- 
ceited, intensely busy and wonderfully ingenious in small matters, apt to sup- 
ply the paucity of foreign fashions and usages by branching out into the ab- 
surdities of little feet, pencilled eye-brows, black teeth, and dyed nails, and, 
when at length they should be obliged to face a foreign enemy, that they 
should huff, and strut, and issue manifestoes, and—run away even from the 
smoke of their own pitiful fires. 

Yet Providence, we are persuaded, never intended that so fine a portion of 
the earth’s surface, and so large a proportion of the earth's inhabitants should 
through all time remain in so shut-up a condition ; but that they should at a 
proper season begin to take their share in the inter-ministration which is so 
essential to the general welfare of mankind. The Chinese have evidently 
fine minds, although they are a frivolous people ; and, by a proper applicaticn 
of their faculties they may be made a highly important proportion in the ge- 
neral mass of utility. The very absurdities which in Captain Bingham’s book 
as well asin other accounts, are so highly described, do but the more largely 
impel the world to its rescue and to its advantage. With respect to the war 
itself, its motive and its success, as such, are but as “ drops in the bucket” as 
compared with the immense moral—age and political—revolution which it 
will inevitably bring about. The riches of a country are only its own so far 
as it will at once enable its people to supply their wants and conveniences by 
contributing also to those of others. 





New Pvauie+tions.—Nesbitt’s Diamond Diary for 1843. 
venient little Companion will be found highly useful to thousands ; it contains 


This very con- 


all the essentials of an almanac, besides Interest tables, weights and measures, 
weight and value of coins ; aset of daily blanks for Memoranda, &c. &c., and 
js so small that it may be carried in the pocket of a vest. It ought to have 
an abundant sale. Published by Nesbitt, Tontine Bvildings, corner of Wall 
and Water streets. 

Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art.—This invaluable 
work is re-printed by Harper and Brothers, and will be completed in twelve 
parts, at 25 cents each. We know not a work that can be more warmly com- 
mended to public attention than this ; it isreplete with useful information on 
all the subjects mentioned in its title ; the numbers are closely printed and the 
text is illustrated with woodcuts ; it is neatly done up, and cheap beyond all 
precedent. 

New Mvsic.—The following works have just been published by William 
Dubois, of No. 285 Broadway, in this city, and also by A. Fiot, No. 196 
Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Labitzky's Waltzes and Gallopades, consisting of “‘ The Pauline Waltzes,’ 
“The Gypsey Waltzes,” “The Jessamine Waltzes,” and “ The Evergreen 
Gallopp.” These were played at Niblo’s during the summer with immense 
applause, and they are likewise exceedingly in request at Assemblies and in 
private parties, being graceful compositions. These works are neatly got up 
and correctly executed. 

Messrs. Firth and Hall of No. 1, Franklin Square, have just published the 
following, viz.: 

Daylight ison the Sea,” a Serenade: the words by Mrs. C. B. Wilson, 
the music by Alexander Lee. It is @ simple melody, much in the style of a 
Barcarole. 

“You Know,” a song sung by John Povey, the words by A. More. This 
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supposes an alternation of a lover and his mistress, in which they have made 
and make up, a lover's quarrel. 

“My Arab Maia,” words by Mrs. Crawford, and beautifully set to music 
by C. E. Horn. “ 

‘“* Come, come to me, love.” The words by G. P. Morris, Esq., the melody 
by C. E. Horn, and arranged with accompaniments for the Spanish Guitar by 
N. Andrew Baldwin. 

“Oh no, I’ve not forgotten thee,” a ballad : words by Mrs. Crawford, the 


music by ©. E. Horn. This last is an exquisite melody, graceful throughout 
the entire movement. 





Che Drama. 


Park Theatre.—The manager has made, and with a grace which does him 
credit, the reduction in his prices which he deemed due to the condition of 
the times ; in fact they are now fifty per cent below those of the “ most palmy 
days.” We confess we were among those who doubted the soundness of the 
policy, as affecting or at least hazarding both his own interests and the respect- 
ability of the house ; but a single week’s experience has shown that the redue- 
tion was judicious ; as the house is now well filled with as refined a class of vi- 
sitors, and giving additional stimulus to the actors, who can always do better 
before a large than before a small audience. Touching the new piece, how- 
ever, though we give full credit to the management for endeavouring to supply 
novelty, we are obliged to say that ‘ Alma Mater” as a dramatic composition 
is a miserably poor affair, and altogether unworthy of the pen that wrote 
“London Assurance.” It professes to exhibit ** Life at Oxford,” and as far 
as showing up a parcel of young men throwing off their gowns for the sake of 
a spree, and browbeating the proctor, when on his rounds ; or as showing up the 
noise and inebriety which sometimes attend a wine party, it is well enough, 
although in these respects the characters were for the most part clumsily and 
vulgarly sustained ; nevertheless a stranger would gain but an extremely vague 
notion of Oxford life from these two mis-usages. Other plot there is really 
none, and although in the course of the dialogue a few brilliant bon mots are 
let off, yet there are evident marks of laboring to be witty, and abundance of 
borrowed scraps from both the author's previous writing and from other 
sources. We may therefore conclude by saying that Placide’s part of Sir 
Samucl Sarcasm, was in his very best style, and that issaying much; Brough. 
am is an excellent Count (?) Pavé ; Abbott is, or rather would be a capital 
Gradus, but he apparently forgets that hesitation through bashfulness, and 
constitutional stuttering, are two very different things. Mrs. Brougham and 
Mrs. Wheatly as flirting mother and danghter were very good indeed. An- 
drews as an Irish oficer was respectable, Bil'y Williams as a groom would 
have been well done, if he had known even two lines of his part; and Fisher 
—we say it with regret—has not the least idea of playing a college young 
gentleman ; this last was indeed a mass of vulgarity, and he threw in the pet 
expression of the part, whether applicable or not, in the hope of making an 
occasional point, but unhappily it was generally a disap-point. The play will 
do for a short run perhaps, but certainly it is not destined to last long. By-the- 
bye is there not some kind friend to the establishment who will endeavour to 
eject that Nelson off the Park stage. 


norance, vulgarity, and impudence. 








He disgraces it continually by his ig- 


Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.-—With some difficulty we found room to see 
‘*No Song no Supper” here, and should pronounce it capital, were it not that 
Mitchell for once has made a blunder, in the person he selected for his Frede 
rick in that piece. The person has neither the gait of a gentleman, nor the 
voice of a vocalist ; he sings continually out of tune, and he is either sawing 
the air w ith his hand, to keep himself in time, or convulsively clutching with 
his fingers as if in agony of mind. In truth he is a mere abortion of a stage 
professor, and the worthy manager must have been under some hallucination 
The fourth 
wing is as far forward as he ought to come, and a part in a double chorus the 
most important duty he ought to perform. 

The “ Curiosities of Literature” is by the author of ‘“ London Assurance,” 
and is an excellent farce of an extravagant plot. Mr, Walcott’s personation 
of William Shakspeare Dibbs is capital, absolutely capital! This gentleman 
is not only versatile in his performances, but good in all he performs; and he is 
an exceedingly valuable accession to this establishment. Mr. Nickenson like- 
wise is a good actor of old men, whether they be * gentle or simple.” 

CONCERTS. ° 

First Philharmonic Concert.—We must undoubtedly reckon Wednesday 
evening last, as the commencement of a New Musical Era, in this western 
world. The concert which was then given, at the Apollo Rooms, was the first 


when he put him into the character we have mentioned above. 


of an attempt to form an approved schvol of instrumental music in this country, 
after the manner and upon the principles of the celebrated Philharmonic Society 
of London, and well, “excellent well,” indeed, have the members commenced. 
We do not inean to flatter them, nor do we think they desire it, by saying 
that they have come up to their sister society, but we see no reason to doubt 
| that they may do so, if they continne with the spirit, zeal, and energy with 
which they have begun. 

The first part ‘consisted of Beethoven’s Grand Symphony in C minor, played 
throughout, and with a precision and care waich gave evident proof of the 
anxiety of every artist there, to promote the good cause, and do honour to his 
own talents ; Madame Otto then sang a ‘* Scena from “ Oberon,” after which 
the part concluded with a splendid Septuor by Hummel,arranged as a Quintette» 
for the Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, and Contra Bass. It was played 
in capital style, the obligato piano part being charmingly played by Scharfen- 
burg. ‘The original arrangements of this Septett are for the Pianoforte obli 
gato, Clarionet, Oboe, Flute, Alto, Violoncello, and Double Bass; it was a 
great favourite of the distinguished composer himself, who used _ to take plea- 
sure in playing the Piano part in public. 

The second part commenced with Weber's Overture to ‘“ Oberon,” which 
was followed by a duet of Rossini, sung by Madame Otto, and Mr. Horn, and 
two vocal solos by them, and the concert was concluded with a new overture 
by Kalliwoda. 

There were about fifty-four performers on the occasion, placed upon a hand- 














some orchestra, the property of the society. Mr. Wolfe led, seconded by Mr. 
Marks ; the first part was concluded by Mr. U. C. Hill; the second part by 


It was quite de- 


M. Etienne ; the concluding overture, and all the vocalism by Mr. Timm, and 
| 


and all these conductors did their duty carefully and well. 
lightful to observe artists who have distinguished themselves as musical Stars 
and whose solo performances have given unmixed satisfaction, quietly taking 
their places, simply as members of the orchestra in their several department 
thus shewing that it was the general cause of music, and not personal distine- 
tion, which actuated them in the performance. 

Being well assured that every individual of this excellent society is solici- 
tous for its prosperity, we are confident that a few observations given in can- 
dour and good feeling will be received in that spirit. There was attention paid, 
but not enough, to the pianos and fortes, that is to the elocution of the music 
The flute and the clarionet were somewhat too flat, and the violins behind the 
leader were not in good tune together after the first piece. We al-o perceived 
that the energies of the performers, being so intensely strung in the beginning 
were relaxed a little towards the end; this, however, was to be expected on a 
first night, but they will do well to be rery careful throughout. Again, as 
will conduce to the dignity as well as permanency of the society, we would re- 
commend that attempts be made to let the business of each night go as regu- 
larly as clock-work, not allowing any signs of confusion ; and that the mem 
bers of the orchestra refrain from all unnecessary conversation whilst in thetic 
places. 


That this society is calculated to flourish, and to give a tone to musical taste 
here, we can well believe,’and it has our most fervent wishes as it has our mest 
confident expectations for public sympathy with its objects. 
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CHODRUC DUCLOS, THE PARIS SOLITARY. artillery brought into the centre ; thus, as it were, re-forming a hollow square, | 
The world calls Chodruc Duclos acynic! Inwhat is he cynical! This | except on the side on which the prisoner stood. A single gun was now brought 
man, after having enjoyed a life of luxury and elegance, at last finds himself | up, turned round, and unlinked. The drivers willingly trotted away to the | 
in Paris, too poor to live like the rest of the world, and too rich to die of hun- | rear. The prisoner was desired to advance : he did so within a pace of the 
ger. He must choose between his daily bread and his daily clothes; he has | muzzle. The deputy-provost-marshal produced a cord with which to bind him | 
chosen the bread ; and as to his garments, he has abandoned them to the ra-| to the gun. For the first time Surhat seemed shaken. He made a special re- | 
va ges of the winds, of the storms, and of time, which spoils all things. Cyni- quest that he might not be tied down. The general was solicited, and con- | 
cal ! i’ faith, it is easy totalk thus. It is not garments that make the cynic, it | sented that it should be so. The prisoner turned upon him a look of the since- | 
is not the tub it is not breaking the cup to drink ditch water vut of dirty hands, it | rest and most heartfelt gratitude, shook hands after the European manner with | 
is notthe lantern lighted in midday to search out an honest man, it is not even | the provost-marshal, and after receiving his directious, agitatedly given,walked , 
the ray of suashine that one required of Alexander the Great : that which makes | boldly up to the cannon, and pressing his body against the muzzle, threw his | 
the cynic is hatred, envy, fierce jealousies, detestable calumnies, the out-of-door arms round the gun itself, gave one last glance, and stooped his head down to 
scandal, these are the dirty occupations of those who live in the whirl of fash- | the piece. At the same instant a signal was given, the ready-lighted match | 
ion. This poor Chodruc, this worthy gentleman, has never spoken ill of any | was applied to the touch-hole, a flash of fire, a volume of smoke, a roaring sound 

one ; never have you heard him utter a sentence expressive of hatred, a single | re-echoed from the neighbouring hills, and all was over. 

word indicative of blame. On the contrary, he regarded men with benevo- A few drops of blood, a few scattered remnants, scarcely recognisable as | 
lence. He amused himself with observing the plays of children, but he stood | ever having belonged to humanity, were all that now remained of the once | 
at a distance that he might not frighten them. Did some pretty well-dressed | proud, the generous, the brave chieftain, who, by thus choosing a doom which 
Parisian damsel pass by him, Chodruc Duclos at once drew back and made brought total earthly annihilation, seemed determined to leave behind him no 
way for her; he would have been greived to the heart tohave touched this | record of the ba-ely-fallen chief, the hated name of traitor ! 

beautiful creature with the rags which served _ _ . — . His —— ws 

, his] at ild and dignified, his hands carefully attended to, 
handsome, his look at once m g Vaviceties. 


his figure commanding, his step firm. 

But, say you, he had a long beard! Well! who has not along beard in . ‘ 
the present day? But, say you, why these clothes full of holes, these abom- Pearls.—Letters from Norway mention that there have been found in the bed 
nable rags? Nothing more simple : he had no others. J know very well if he | of the great stream that runs through Jedderen, in the diocese of Christian- 
had chosen te except cast-off habits, risshapen hats, dirty garments and the | sand, and which from the excessive heats became dry,a great number of biualve 
like, he might have been clothed quite differently ; but, in good faith, would | shells containing pearls, some of which were so large and fine, that they were 
he have been clothed more richly? Exquisite charity ! you would have given | Valued at 60/ a piece. At the beginning of the 17th century, when Norway 
this man rags. and filth in exchange for filth and rags, and, in addition to the | Was annexed te Denmark, the government took the pear! fishery of this stream 
bargain, reqiived him to say mary thankstoyou. Then, atthe end of the | oer own hands, and the finest pearls were sent to Copenhagen to be depo- 
year, finding him enveloped not a whit less hideous, you would have said, good _ in the crown treasury. Afler this, the prod uce of the fishery became so 
gentleman, this Chodruc isa glutton, a destroyer of every thing good ; nothing low, that it did not pay the expenses, and it was abandoned. It will now pro- 
wil satisfy him, no clothing is sufficent for him! He choses rather to keep bably be resumed. 
his own rags than to carry yours. But in this case, say you, why remainat The Mentz Bible-—A Belgian journal mentions that a person lately pur- 
Paris when one is so poor! He has remained at Paris because he has a right | chased at St. Trond, among a heap of old books, a sixth known copy of this 
todoso. Paris was to him what Paris isto you. The Pa/ais Royal is his sove- | bible ; and that for one purchased by Louis the Eighteenth, he gave 20,000 
reign abode, and therethis poor tatterdemalion enjoys at least all the appear | francs, or about 800/. 
ances of lux: y : this gold, this silver, these notes of all the banks in the An Epigram, written on the principle of the celebrated “ Doctor Fell,” 


world, those overiferous kitchens, this brilliant Very, that tempting Chevet, | wherein the recurrence of the first rhyme in the last line adds to the satire and 
these shops fullof books, clothes, embroidery, laces, diamonds, and pearls. | humour of the joke :— 


these passing smiles, this wandering music, these floating perfumes,—behold Ona very common and ridiculous habit of bad taste. 
hisdomain. What right have you to add exile to misery! Then, being sum- Peto does always write himself—“ In haste :” 
mer, this poor man had the trees of the garden, the shade of the arcades, the Is it from need he writes so, or from taste ? 
coolness and the murmuring of the fountain ; the swans saluted him with their In either case they’re words writ in pure waste, 
wings ; he knew the names of the plants and the flowers ; at his arrival the Since he who's ever,—uever is in haste. 


cannon was discharged ; folks thought the cannon announced the hour of noon Sympathy Betieindinery:~—Camediies Geb, on «ie wih in Teen’, sald 
-—Eaine & srelsemie 8 thin.geet mae > What mere in accordance with law or he recollected to have heard of a relentless yudge ; he was known by the name 
justice! Do you suppose, then, that Paris is only made for the happy and the sdhb “Unakean Lian.” sud sin danek WERE tn ceed ines Yak auch, feed 
rich of this world—for blue habits, back habits, polished boots, and yellow eet eins Bae iavecontalion aT ts Gani? Geers, dae Mande 
—_ Pos a we for ne = — vo gg or wade yer got a reprieve. This same judge once asked Mr. Curran, at a dinner-table, 
no other friendship, no other spectacle, no other love Ti ;s 8 Eee. le ; 

eheittiesualanes oe having lie. the companion of young men the most daring | whether the dish near him was hung beef, because if it was, he would try it. 


: | Currar od, * If it s sure to be hung.” 
and most brilliant ; after having called M. de Martignac his friend, and M. de | ™ s replied, If you try 1 ’ my lord, it is —_ o be 8 
A Confessional Awkwardiy Situated.—in the cathedral of Girgenti, in 


Peyronnet his friend. Only from time totime Charles Nodier, the most bene- | ; A ‘ ' 
volent and lighthearted of poets, that species of vagabond inthe domains of | Sicily, the slightest whisper is borne with nn Seen. wom the ak 
thought, gave a liberal alms and an hour's conversation to the man with the long pgp door to the cornice behind the high altar, id istauce “ 250 feet. * 
beard. And we, how we pressed round Nodier to hear what Duclos had to a most unlucky Conerennee, the precise focus Of divergence at the former sta- 
say! Duclos spoke as men do who speak with simplicity, and who walk mere | 00 was chosen for the place of the confessional. Secrets never intended for 
ly for the pleasure of walking. The public was little surprised at seeing No- the public ear thus became known, tothe dismay of the coufessors and the 
dier and the other pass together; the Parisian of Paris loved Duclos because | Scandal of the people, by the resort of the curious to the opposite point (which 
he was calm under his misfortunes; and, with the tact which never abandons | Seems to have been discovered accidentally,) until at length = listener, hav- 
him, the Parisian well knew that the gentleman who waiked and talked with | '2g had his curiosity somewhat gratified by hearing his wie’s avowal of her 
a creature so deserted was performing a good and praiseworthy action | own infidelity, this tell-tale peculiarity beca:ne generally known, and the con- 

Do not, then, abusecynicism! Regret rather, regret deeply, so much misery | fessional was removed.—Herschel’s Treatise on Sound. 
and so much courage to support it, to avow it in public! Poverty served asa} Affectationof Suavity —There are some who affect a want of affectation, 
protection to this man. Rags were his covering. Never, during five and | and flatter themselves that they are above flattery ; they are proud of being 
twenty years that his wandering lasted, did @hodruc Duclos hear around him | thought extremely humble, and would go round the world to punish those who 
a murmur, a threat, a raillery. Even the children, arace without pity, passed | thought them capable of revenge ; they are so satisfied of the suavity of their 
in silence befure this unfortunate old man with white hair. Inmitate tlife chil- | own temper that they would quarrel with their dearest beuefactor only for 
dren in their pity and their silence. Juces Janin. | doubting it. And yet so very blind are a'l their acquaintance to these their nu- 
, Inerous qualifications and merits, that the possessors of them invariably discover, 
| when it 1s too late, that they have lived in the world without a single friend, 
}; and are aboutsto leave it without a single mourner.— Lacon. 

Russia First Discovered by the English.—The reign of Edward the Sixth 
As our regiment marched sullenly along, I could see the tear glisten in the | may be dated as the commencement of British commercial enterprise. Ani- 
eye of man a hardy soldier. Sotrue it is as Bayley has expressed it in his | mated by the example and splendid success of the Portuguese, a body of 
beautiful ballad, | merchants in London formed themselves into a company ** for the discovery of 
‘Go search the foremost ranks in danger’s dark career, | lands and countries unknown.”’ The East was the object to which their eyes 
Be sure the hand most daring there has wiped away a tear.” | were directed ; but, as they were not yet prepared to dispute with Portugal 




















__a 
A TRAITOR’S DOOM. 


BY H. R. ADDISON. 


; 
Yes, the sunburnt warrior, whose lion-courage I had almost wondered at the | the navigation a eee t a — _ s Ka re genet Ina —— a Mt ‘ ; 
| j he f. | , , “ct A passé : Asia; > exte and aries ‘ 
evening before when scaling the walls of the fort out of which we were now | fect gf oe Congas ‘ rs ‘de - wa Ti vaeee a r ory psig * , 
onl noe _ ¢ > ‘ > we p very impe >C unde tood, ne irst enterprise ec ) e tra- 
marching, held down his head, and uttered an involuntary sigh as we passed | i “ we ssashe atts thei Willougt by, who wish his sees were ze Be od | 
the spot where our sepoys were still busy, assisted by a few Europeans, in bu- | §!©4! Catastrophe of. gh gnoy, ‘ 1GS¢ 


rying our dead. The number of men we had lost was far beyond that which | !® the ice on the coast of Lapland, and perished ; but Chancellor, his coimpa- 


December 10, 


R. LOUIS ERNST, Professor of French, and German, h 
M ve a his usual instructions in the above Langueges an'e6 Caen? 
Oct. 22-tf. 


P UNCE’S LINNAZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES. Flushin . hear 

ewYork.—TheNew Catalogues of this Establishm: nt, comprising the y Bf 
collection of Trees and Plants in America, with very reduced prices, which average 
25 per cent. less than are usual y charged elsewhere, will be sent to every post-paid 
application. They may also be obtained gratis of T. N. Campbell, 23 Pine-st., and at 
70 Na-sau-st., New York, and all orders sent per mail will be promptly executed, and 


forwarded as directed. 
Flushing, Nov 9, 1842. WM. N. PRINUE, & Co. [Nov. 12.-2t* 


YO AMATEURS IN DOGS AND BIRDS.— Dogs of the King Charles, Poodles. and all 

other breeds. Pigeons of all descriptions. Birds of different kinds, Anglish Pheasants, 
.. mak _ sale or exchange by Wm. Moore, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner of Pearl. 
Oct. 22-tf. 


JisS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL.—Is situated on 
LVE the airiest spot, unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest little Town inthe British 
West Indies. A limited number of guests only is received in this Establishment, in 
order that their health and c:.mfort may be the better attended to. 

A Variety of SHELL WORK, and of imitations, true to nature, of the Tropical 
Fruits, in wax, is always on hand, for Sale. 

Nassau, New Providence, Oct. 5. 











Nov. 12-3m. 
AFE LITERARY INVESTMENT.—A Periodical work, long established in a neigh 
bouring city, needs a partner, with a small capital. 
The work is «f well settled reputation ; is of solid merit, and yet of a popular cha 
racter—and has a large list of good subscribers. 
It is in consequence of a lawsuit, growing out of matters entir | 
riodical, that it 1s desirable to make new business arrangements. 
The work in question has received the strongest expressions of the confidence of 
the first men in the country, and is considered to be of public advantage, as a standard 
of taste and literature 
Applications ay be made to the Editor of the Albion, (if post paid), or to Mr. E. 
Littell, Philadelphia. Nov. 12. 


LADY who has had muth experience, and success as a teacher of Music, ana 

whose references as to respectability and qualifications, are of the most undoubted 
character. has stilla few leisure hours which she would be willing to devote to the in- 
struction of a few more pupilson the Piano Forte. For terms (which will be mode- 
rate) or further particulars, apply at No. 373 Pearl-st.,a few doors above Franklin 
Square, Nov. 12-3t. 

ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERKAL,—are respectfully formedt nat the 

subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this coming Spring, a 
wholesale house for the disposal of the following goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: 

English Bonnets, Hats, and plait, plain. and fancy of every description. 

Piain and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes Edgings, &c. 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 

Stlks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandannas, Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Veivets. French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. 

Italian Lustrings and Cravats from every muuufactory of celebrity. 

Olive Oil, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 

For further particulars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vvse, London. and Florence, Italy. Oct. 22-1f 


Fo LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 





foreign to the pe} 











CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, do 


These ships are 1200 tous register and 440 hoise power. 


From Boston. From Liverpool). 
Britannia...... Sedsecvacesabekessenneedens Nov. 1 Oct. 4 
ea eee Yov. 16 Oct. 19 
Sh detinciaccnuatadeaseeedsnas _ Nov. 4 
i chesssaséesksathedae 16 Nov. 19 
PUNE cub scudd muck bchenatodendhetedkscstecsdase cas é 1 Dec. 4 





Rate of passage to Liverpool $135—to Halifax $20. 

Their accommodations for passengers are filted with every comfort and convenience, 
and they carry experienced surgeons. 

For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to 

Oct. 29-tf. 


D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 





ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
Gentlemen's Ordinary ‘oidernmmene $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, w'th private table... 3 bad 
Pariors extra. 
The charges at this Llotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Ho‘els. 
HOURS FOR MEALS, 
Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries 
Dinner in Ladies* Ordinary 





Gentliemen’s Ordinary 
ts. TN aa Gk ccdnvennn aneeeaksnsie 
Supper, from 

These are the regular hours, butif it suitsihe interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaklast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
one ormore at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our owi convenience, without ertra charge. 

Gratetul for the liberal patronage which lus been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keepit ever inorder. We shall endeavour, without ceasing, to 
reudereverylhing agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON, 

June 11-3m. 








Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines tis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


~ PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 








we had anticipated. Our well-laid plans had been made known to the enemy, | P!0", proceeding under happier auspices, entered the Bay of St. Nicholas (the 
and counter-strategy had been successfully employed to oppose our attack : in a| White Sea,) and discovered Russia, an immense kingdom, the very existence 
word, we had been basely betraved by one whorn we had fancied our ally. The | 0! which was then unknown in Europe.— Murray 8 Historical Account of Dis- 
traitor had fallen into our hands, and little shrift had ben allowed him. We | Coveries in Asza. 

were now marching forth to his execution, sternly going to behold the last mo- Structure of the Lungs.—In a paper lately read before the Academy of Sci- 
ments of o.e whom we had formerly looked upon as our true, our valued friend ; | ences, M. Bougery ts of opinion that man and, in general, the mammalia, at 
for he who had allowed the ties of country tu rise paramount to the duties he | the two extremities of their lives, approach the two classes of vertebrated ani 
owed as an honourable ally, was achief of considerable power. With an ed-{ mals, which display the two extremes of aerial respiration. 


} In fact, says 
hI 





PPVHE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreen the 

j6th of cach mouth asfollows: 

| From New York From Havre 

| istian. May and Sept. Utica, F. Newitt, master, léth Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,i6ui March July,and Nov. 

ist March, Julyand Nov, Oneida,(vew) J. Funk, uiaster, 16th April,Aug., and Dec, 

| st April, Aug.and Dee. Baltimore, BE. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 

| The accommadutions ofthese shipsare notsurpassed,combining allthat may be re- 

| guired for coinfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 

| with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 


ucation semi-Eurepean, he had hitherto fought with us nobly, and thoigh a|the author, an adolescence approaches, the lungs, from year to year, | these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers,iree trom any otherthanthe expen- 


youth of little more than twenty-years of age, had already been twice noticed present fresh sanguineous surfaces to the air, so that the breathing, by 
in general orders. He was handsome in no common degree; a more alfable | ts development, if not by the forms of its organs, more and more re- 
and kind-hearted Indian | never met. He was of a high caste, and command- | sembles the respiration of birds. Inthe old man, in proportion to the advance 
ed a considerable nat ve force. Inan evil hour he had listened to emissaries, | of discrepitude, the lungs are gradually decomposed into aerial caverns, which 
who painted us to him as the 

pouse d the opposite cide his brother had been killed in an action which had | by its actual volume, and by the alterations o! the structure of the organ in 
taken place. But all this, lam convinced would never have tempted Dewal- | which it takes place, resembles that of reptiles.—Wed:cal Gazette. 

lah Surhat (so I will call him)to have betrayed us. How that deep, that dread- | 
ful task was accomplished I never hive, | nevershall, learn Suffice it to say, 
Dewallah became a traitor, an unsuccessful traitor. Convicted of the offence 
he had been doome d to die, The ou'yVv cerace accor led him had been to choose 
the manner of his death. He unhesitatingly preferred the one I am about to 
describe, and to behold which we were marching out of C—— the morning | gy it for him, attaches to the fine end of the needle a very small quantity of 
when this sketch opens ! opium, and, hold ug it to the lamps, reduces it to the proper state for inhaling , 
On arriving on the ground we found three sepoy corps, and a detachment of | then applying it with a circular motion at the incision im the vow], he draws 


I 
horse artillery already onthe spot. As they only awaited our comin | the vapour through the pipe by the action of his lungs, as in smoking the hoo 
plete the arrangements, aiter a halt of a few minutes attention was ¢ 


enslavers of his country. His relatives had es- | diminish the sanguineous surfaces in proportion; so that his respiration, both 
: } 


A Chinese Opium Smoker—Has a tray about ten inches by six, made of 
| some fancy wood, on which is placed two small lumps, geuerally three ivory 
| boxes containing the drug, a silver or steel needle six inches long, pointed 
at one end and varbed at the other. 
tion, with the head elevated by himself or by a servant, if he can afford one to 





g to com 
alled, and | kaah 
we formed a hollow square, into the centre of which a tumbrel qnickly drove 


From it the prisoner, in company 


sufficient fora novice; while an old stager will smoke for two or three hours 








° with tne provost-marsh al and his de puty de- without being affected. The Oplui when p irchased from the Importer passes 
scended. Never did | behold him look more firmly intrepid. His «ir was ra- | through a refining process, and frequently is mixed with some kind of conserve. 
ther that of grave triumph and martial dignity than convicted guilt. Had I} — Bingham's Exprdition to China. 
been told to pick out a traitor fromthe assemle d troops he would have been) — —_ cmsen 
the last person { should have fixed upon. He walked firmly to the centre of TO THE HEIRS OF DANIES MeL AUREN.—A legacy having been left 10 the bets 
the square, and facing the brigadier-general m command, witha look of un- of Daniel McLauren, deceased. by the last will and testumentof Geo. E Harrison, 

hal ' ed ; t is stat nd calinly awaited the reading : dereased of Brandon, in the County of Prince George, inthe Siate of Virgitia, n 
shaken courage, bowed as he took his station, and calinly ec me ESOS | is hereby given, that they come forward, without delay, and clan their said legacy 
of h § sentence Mr. McLauren was a nauve of Scoltiand (itis believed of Perthshire) ie former y 

j } f 1 1e loyiment ; s Lihat u died, afier leaving his €inploy- 
T . id ve-advocate waa desir sad tan aecot of the ; la the employment of Mr. Harrison as a manaper, ana died, ¢ Fs 
The Deputy -jud z¢ avo © was ( ired to read out an count oF ‘ “re ment, about the year is25 or 29. Any person, who can give information in relation to 
ceedings of the genera) court-martial held at C-—— on tue prisoner, Dewailah the heirs aforesaid, wili address me at Petersburg, Va GEV. K. TAYLOR, 
Surhat, la‘ely commanding the auxiliary native field force, charged with having Nov. 12-2. adininistrator, &c., of Geo. E Harrison, deceased 
on the night of the Lath of October, 181-, willingly and .reacherously betray- \ R J. 8. MASSETW’S CONCERT.—J. 8. MASSELT respecifully intiinates to his 
ed the Gritish forces, with whom he Was appare itly acting as an ally, and ther i friends and the public, that his Benefit Concert will take piace on & ‘ Vv eve M 
: : i next, Dee. ¥, atthe Apotlo Rooms; ou which occasion the f yliowing Ladies and 
ys oe. } } 1 4} neh aaitated | Geabemenuave in the kindest manner volunteered their valuable assistaiuce— Mes 
While the proceedings were being read, the prisoner was much agitated | ies dior, and Loder; Messrs ilor:, Phillips Raymond, Rosier ‘Hmm (Wh. wil pre- | 
whenever the treason he had been gullty of was alluded to He eviden'ly e at the iano Porte), Win King, W. v. Hil (Leader of Quitett "T 1), Utto, | 
was much pain d. The convulsive movements of his countenance showed | &c.&c Tickets $1 each, to be liad atihe Music Stores. ec. 3 It. 


how acutely he felt his position ; but when the whole trial had been recited, 
when the verdict of “ guilty iddenly to recover y 
his immobility. When the sentence of death was read ont he did not quail | the ist, 5th, and 24th of every mont 


~NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
tion Line—To sail ‘rom New York onthe 8th, 16th and 24th, and from Havre o1 


Nas pronounce 3 ne seeme ! § 
} h, as follows, viz.: 











; : Suips. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-jDaysof Sailing from Havre 
in the slightest degree; and finally when the seitence condemned him * To BE res: Te — work, 
g g ; , ny 
BLOWN FROM A GUN,” he looked with an almost triumphan: glance on his late | argo C. Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. *]\pril a Aug 7 Dec. 7 
aaieune baie Fraucoisler Ainsworth “ 16 . 16 “ itiMay » Sept. 1, Jar 
friends whe stood horror-stricken around hin : ’ + “iti ’ ’ ao} be ‘ ‘ 
, fectl rcome. His former friends and brother oflicers Bure ty D. Lines, - 24, “* 24, he. ‘ A, 2 e 
he General was perfectly overcom arene ORES GBN eer’ | Emeraid, Howe, April 5, Aug. 6, Dec & 24, , rad 24 
shuddered with dread at his coming fate; fur though the sentence was strictly | phone, J. A. Wotton, a a “* deifune 9, Oc 1, Feo 
just, yet many who had never seen this mode of execution drew back with ter- | Villede Lyon, |C, Stoddard, iP a i ls GIP a «a 
d disgust Sork was the calmest man on that field as we wheeled back Alval Watson, May *, Sept. 4, Jar : . ” . a ' Peg 
or and disgu hat } itm bal t i C suvie DeGrasse, | Weiderhold os 6, . 16, * Je ptuly 1, Nov. } rod 
into line prepara or ) the creau i scene Louis! ppe, iJ. Castofm, ts 24, om 24 sade 7 ar DS, t 
. . “ J a iad 94 
We took one rder, and the prisoner nm urched along the line, and up again) Duch d’Urieans,|A. Richardson une &, ct. 8, Feb 7 , 24, Ae 
! : 3 aan diee ’ aaniee os : 5 ** j6)Aug » Dec. 1, Ap 
between the ranks lie was then taken to a spot some hundred yards in front tae we Seok 1 4 = ‘ ae “eg eo 8 «8 . 
os i nre ' owa, iW. W. Peil 5 <4, 24, oe ~ at 
of our centre. No coff Was there to rece ve his gy Se rege as | oF pres 7 asly | These vessels are all of the first class and ably commal ded, with su or ance gant 
geen at military executions no friends to take his body away after his Coom | accommodations for passengers, Comprising ail that tnay be required for comfort and 


had been completed —so clearly was it foreseen tha: his annihilation would be | convenience 


| | The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, Which will be furnished | 
mane le {frame ttered to the wir the morsels left in all direc- | he pl fassage to ia ch sen 
complete, his whole eat tere 1 to the winds, the morsels | i J | by the Steward on board, When required, alreasm able prices. 
tions for the beasts and birds of prey } C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 


| 


4. The troops were ** ‘old off 


‘ 


i three divisions, the wings whee Gg up, the WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-e 


The smoker, assuming a recumbent posi- } 


I'wo or three whiils are all a pipe furnishes ; one or two of which are 


} sse actually incurred onthem. lor freightor passage, apply to ; 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York, 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


fALOBE HOTEL.—P. BLANCAKD respecttully informs his triendsand the public 

MT that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erecied. and purpose- 
iy adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furtitme of the most 
nodern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plants pre-eminent for couvenience, as families, aud persons desirous of accom- 
mocations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manneragreeable to theirtaste. ‘The best 
servant: are alwaysin attendance, and the English and toreignilanguages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant,where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In convection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

“The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being w ithin 
two minutes walk of Wall-street.the Public offices,andthe Batteiy,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the ety. ; 

The Proprietor.gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may granthimacallin any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
theirwishes. 66 Broadway, New York 

O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR —Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Frotessio 

T of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public. that he has just publishec hisnew * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
| will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur from its being well 
adapted to that instrument, aud calculated not only to please bul to afford instruction. 

This Rondo with several other pieasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’'s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 

Aug. 6-tf. 








lessons on the above instruments — - — 
TIVRANS?PAKENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTOPY No. 12 Spruce 
&r Street. New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and usefulartic'e of household furniture, without which no ;oom, nowev er 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competentjudges, 
to be the mosteffective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 7e8 

These shades have vow been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 18 
decidedty in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly Inereasing 
1 ‘ ! 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented ot the 
real fransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
,; Welland easily. and to last with proper usage at least ten years Their prices, wits 

mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. : a 
| Itis necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the 7 9 rh. 
be’’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce — 0.8 4 
N.R.—A liberal discount is made where a quant ty 1s taken _ i4-f 
—__——— : erat ve Lair 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.—A delightiully fragrant preparauion ‘or the | * si 
} I that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 


’ . pecific 
and bestows a bitlliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and is the only known *} 


capable ot Staining the hair against the eflects ol a damp atmosphere o1 crowded 
oms. J 
|  Cautl n—Eech bottle of the cenuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from = a 
o which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by @ comb cape “ of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the i eaae 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the wo ds Rowland’s Macass 
Oil are @ngraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. * cious pre- 
| Rowla Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most Innoxtous pl 


eutaneons disor- 


‘ cve y f <1pe gian. pimples ckles and other 
pafation ver known for dissipating tan. pimples. freckles a 1 will preserve the 


ders, tis highly recommended to gentiemer to use after shaving ant 

skin soit ard white in the most inclement weather. ide 
“Rowla id's Odonto is w ithout a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and —- 

properties it whitens the teeth, stre ngthens the gums and sweeteus the bres ——il Aton 
As 4 security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle bon fen 

| of the above articles, be aring the names of the subseribers who are the ae ork 

| Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New ¥¢ 

f Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 
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KANDAHAR TO KABOOL. 





KABOOL TO LOODIANAH. 


Miles, Miles 
Kandahar to Khelat-i-Ghiljie.... 2.2... cos” O84 Kabool to Jelalabad......-.. 2... ovtsssic. OF 
Khelat-i-Giljie to Ghuznee..........- ---- 136 Jelalabad to Peshawar.............. cuese 8D 
Ghuznee to Kabool.............--.2.... 87 Peshawar to Loodianah............... --- 380 
307 566 








INDIA, AFFGHANISTAN, AND CHINA. 

Our despatches to anticipation of the overland mail from India to the Ist of 
October reached us last night by express from Marseilles. The intelligence 
which they convey is highly interesting. 

The decision of the Government to send the armies towards Cabul, and to 
take possession, even for a short time, of that place, has given general satisfac- 
tion. The discontent occasioned not only by the delays allowed to take place 
since the army under General Pollock had arrived at Jellalabad, but by the 
prospect subsequently held out to the troops of their retreat from before the 
Afighans, had ceased, and in its stead confidence in the measures adopted and 
certainty of final success prevailed. This confidence was increased by the 
military movements in process of execution. General Nott, at the head ofa 
chosen army of about 7,000 men, having left Candahar on the’ 10th of Au- 
gust, proceeded in the direction of Ghuzuee and Cabul, while General Eng- 
land, with the remainder of the troops lately stationed at Candahar, marched 
without encountering any obstacle worthy of notice back in safety to Quetta. 
Candahar has therefore been relinquished by the British 

The progress of General Nott into the interior of Affghanistan appears, not- 
withstanding the distance from Candahar to Cabul (about 320 miles), and the 
accompanying dangers, to have been thus far fortunate. His corps is deserib- 
ed as possessing in beasts of burden, &c., every facility for the accomplish- 
ment of the arduous undertaking. It would be useless to disguise the fact, 
that this march from Candahar to Cabul is one of great importance, for when 
successful it will demonstrate to the world that all the clamour about Affghan 
patriotism and their wonderful prowess was of no value. 

Intelligence from General Pollock to the 4ih of September states that his 
troops had been eminently successful in their gradual movement to Gundamuck, 
and in routing some bodies of the enemy. 
Jung, the son and heir of Schah Soojah, who had effected his escape from the 
prison of Akhbar Khan, was considered, in the circumstances, as an event of 
great magnitude. He came from Cabul attended by 14 persons, although only 
one was at first allowed to enter the camp, but orders were subsequently issued 
to admit the remainder. On his reaching General Pollocks’s tent a salute of 
welcome was instantly fired. His reception proved the intentions of the Gen- 
eral to be favourable to his rights as Sovereign of Cabul. 
pid move from Gundamuck to Cabu! on the 6th or 7th of September had, it 
was said, been issued, but some doubts were entertained of that march being 
effected prior to the certainty of the approach of General Nott from Ghuznee. 

Among the rumours was one that Akhbar Khan had been seized by the 
Kuzzilbashes, who constitute a large portion of the inhabitantsof Cabul, and 
who, in order to save the city from destruction, were in the interest of the 
British alliance, and for that reason also protec ed the British prisoners. One 


item of painful news is that the gallant Sir Robert Szle was seriously indis- | 


posed, in consequence of an inflammation of the kidneys. There were many 


conflicting reports scattered abruad respecting the prisoners, which subsequent- 


ly proved erroneous. ‘ Jt would not surprise me,” said one writer, * if a 


much greater number than is genera!ly supposed of the officers and soldiers 


said to have been massacred in January last should make their appearanee on 
the arrival of the British troops at Cabul.” 

A report was circulated in Bombay on the Ist of October to the effect 
that Ghuznee had opened its gates without any great resistance on the appear- 
ance of Nott’s army. This fact, which the natives of India could have learned 
with ease, may be correct, but it requires official confirmation, which it was 
not likely to have until the two corps met in the neighbourhood of Cabul. 

Sir Charles Napier left Bombay in the beginning of September for Scinde, 
in order to take the command of the troops from General England. Her Ma- 





towards the army have contributed very much to establish its efficiency, and to 
increase the confidence of the native soldiers in the actual Government. In 
addition to the junior officers who have been appointed to all the regiments in 
the service of the Company, Lord Ellenborough has, it is asserted, recommend- 
ed that one more captain be named to each regiment. The careful examina- 
tion instituted into the augmented expenditure has produced official reports 
from the committees explanatory of the various comparatively new items, 
while it has also insured economy in the whole system. 

In the interior of India tranquillity prevails,with the exception of the mountain 
districts of Bundelkund, whither a strong force was about to be sent in order 
to put down the disturbances effectually by destroying the forts of the petty 
chiefs 

The rains were most plentiful throughout India in the month of September. 
The much talked of apprehensions entertained of a famine in the districts near 
Delhi have vanished. The army of reserve has been ordered to assemble on 
the Sutle) in the month of November, preparatory, as it is said, to some demon- 
stration against the Sikhs. Their Government at Lahore appeared to dread 
the approach of the army of reserve, and had given orders at its powder-mills 
to prepare a quantity of that article as quickly as possible for the emergency. 

There have been some serious losses in Her Majesty’s 50:h and 62d Regimer.ts 
while proceeding up the Ganges. A boat was swamped near Cawnpore, ant 
18 men of the 50th were drowned. A wing of the 62d going in boats near 
Bhagulpore was overtaken by a storm at night, which forced the boats from 


their moorings, and 38 men, including Lieutenants Scobell and Gason, were 
lost. 





Ww . . | 
lhe arrival in the camp of Futteh 


The orders for a ra- | 


The Delhi Gazette of the 21st of September, the latest paper received at 
the closing of the mail from the north-west of India, states that Akhbar 
Khan had resolved to abandon Cabul, and to take the prisoners to the Hindoo 
Koosh. 

The cholera was making great ravages among the soldiers lately arrived 
in Bombay from Europe. 

The following is the latest news from Pollock’s camp— 

‘** Camp, Gundamuck, 4th Sept. 1842. 

‘* General Pollock has it incontemplation to attack Hazaruk ; where, it is 
said, four thousand Afghans are posted; but perhaps he may alter his mind, 
and make the best of his way toCabul. Futteh Jung arrived two days ago, 
with fourteen attendants : he was allowed to enter the camp with only a single 
atez.dant, but afterwards orders were sent to the officer commanding the out- 
| lying picket to admit the remaining thrteen. The Shahzada made his way to 
General Pollock’s tent, and was well and gladly received : asalute, announcing 
| his arrival, was ordered forthwith. Last evening, he rode into camp; and on 
his return to his tent, (which is situated immediately between the General's 
and superior staff-oflicers’ tents,) he remained outside conversing with Gene- 
jral Pollock, Captain M’Gregor, &c. Several officers came up, and paid their 
respects by saluting him. He is a fine-looking man, about six feet in height, 
well made, and has a pleasant countenance. In his flight from Cabul to our 
camp, he and his followers were shot at many times by parties of Affghans, 
friends of Akhbar Khan; but all escaped without injury. He returns with us 
to Cabul ; and, it is thought, will greatly benctit us by bringing over the greater 
part of the enemy to our side : in fact it is generally believed that most of them 
have seut in their allegiance already.” 

—<p>—_—__ 
CHINA, 

The news from China comes down to the 28th of July, and affords ground 
for forming hopes of an approaching termination of the warthere. After the 
arrival o! the reinforcements, the expedition on the 13th of June entered the 


of broadsides the Chinese fled, and the batteries, which contained 48 guns (17 

of them brass) were instantly occupied, and the mae took of the 

city, where the public buildings were destroyed and the extensive Government 
anaries given to the people. 

** His Excellency the Admiral proceeded up the river Woosung with two of 
the small iron steamers on the 20th inst., about 50 miles beyond the city of 
Shang-hai, and in this reconnoissance two additional field-works, each mounting 
four heavy guns, were taken and destroyed, bringing the total of ordnance cap- 
tured in these operations up to the astonishing number of 364, of which 76 are 
of brass, and chiefly, large leadsona gans ; many of the brass guns have de- 
vices showing that they have been cast lately ; several of them have Chinese 
characters signifying ‘the tamer and subduer of the barbarians,’ and one parti- 
cularly large one is dignified by the title of the “ barbarian.” 

‘* The Chinese high officers and troops are supposed to have fled in the direc- 
tion of the cities of Soochow, Wang-chow-foo, and Nankin. The same — 
authorities have made another indirect attempt to retard active operations by 
an avowed wish to treat, and have also given a satisfactory proof their anxiety 
to conciliate by the release of 16 of Her Majesty's subjects (European and na- 
tives of India) who had been kidnapped ; but as the overtures were not ground- 
ed on the only basis on which tney can be listened to, they were met by an 


intimation to that effect. 
‘*God save the Queen. 

‘Dated on board the steam-frigate Queen, in the Yang-tze-Kiang river (off 
Woosung), the 24th of June, 1842. 

“HENRY POTTINGER, Her Majesty's P!enipotentiary.” 

The name of Lieutenant Hewitt, R.M., on board the Blonde, has been 
eanpnee as one of the two killed, his head having been cut off by a round 
shot. 

The results of this victory have been remarkable. The Mandarins in the 
two most fercile provinces of China were dreadfully alarmed lest Wang-chow- 
Foo and Nankin should be taken and sacked and the mouth of the Great Canal 
seized. They sent a flying express for a son or some uther relation of Howqua, 
the old Hong merchant at Canton, in order to interpret between them and the 
British. They exhibited a wish to make terms, but whether with the object 
of merely gaining time, does not appear certain. The approach of the expedi- 
tion to the mouth of the Great Canal and the dangers that threaten Nankin 
would, it was thought, induce the Emperor to make an equitable arrangement, 
but doubts were still entertained of his being exactly informed of the truth. 
The efforts of the Chinese authorities to make resistance have hitherto been 
very great. A proclamation issued by the Emperor in the beginning of June 
breathes the most decided hostility to the ‘‘ barbarians,” but does not brag of 
the valour of his generals and soldiers. This proclamation, it ought to be re- 
marked, is dated prior to the attack on Shang-hai. 











BRITISH AMERICAN EMIGRATION ASSOCIATION, 


At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, the Lord Mayor made public the fol- 
lowing communication from Lord Elibank,whose name was in the list of Vice- 
Presidents of the British American Association for Emigration and Coloniza- 
tion— 

“ Ryde, Isle of Wight, 3d Nov., 1842. 

“My Lord—Having lately observed in the newspapers several reports re- 
lative to an association called ‘ The British American,’ and also that my name 
has been coupled with it as one of the Vice-Presidents, and in consequence of 
the manner in which the said Association seems tobe reenter proceed- 
ings, in justice to myself I take the liberty of acquainting your Lordship how 
I became connected with it. 

‘*About eight years ago, or perhaps more, several reports of proceedings 
were sent to me, having for their object the recovery of certain lands in Nova 
Scotia, said to belong to the Baronets of that order. The representations were 
so plausibly made, and seemed to be sanctioned by so many respectable parties, 
that I felt no hesitation at the time in adding my approval of the measures. It 
soon afierwards, however, became evident to me that the attempt to recover 
these lands from the Government was altogether absurd ; so that I ceased to 
feel any interest in the matter, and never took any further notice of their pro- 
ceedings 

‘ By what species of ingenuity the object of recovering lands said to belong 
tothe Baronets of Nova Scotia, has been made to slide into the present scheme, 
I am at a total loss to understand. I was applied to to become a Vice-Presi- 
dent ; but to this applicatiun I never replied, nor have | in any way sanctioned 
the chameleon-like appearance which has been adopted. 

‘** | might not have considered it necessary to have objected to my name be- 
ing mixed up with this British American Association, had its objects been clear 
and intelligible, and likely to be of any advantage to the public ; but since alk 
its proceedings seem to be so dark and mysterious, and of very questionable s 
advantages to those for whom they are said to be devised, I think it due to 
myself to send your Lordship this explanation of my connexion with the Brit~- 
ish American Association. 

‘I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient humble 
servant, Evipank.” 

A person waited upon the Lord Mayor wich a letter from the Company, re- 
questing that he would direct that the parcel which had been delivered to 
Childs the constable by some person who had a temporary authority on board 
the Barbadoes, and which was stated to be valued at 20,0001. should be handed 
|; over to the Company. The Lord Ma or asked what the parcel contained ; 
| and was informed that its contents were merely pupers relating the origin of 
| the Company and to the Baronetage. The Lord Mayor—* Any property of 
| value?’ Messenger—* None at all.’’ Some of the papers were then ex- 

hibited ; and the Lord Mayor delivered up the parcel, stating he had no right 
to examine tt. 

Messrs. Palmer and Nettleship, who appear to be the solicitors to the Duke 
| of Argyll, transmit to the Times the following extract ofa letter from the Duke, 
| as a reply to animadversions by the Times on his connexion with the Associa-~ 
}tion. ‘They prefix a statement of their own— 





jesty’s 28th Regiment had suffered severely from cholera during its passage to 
Kurrachee. ‘The corps under the orders of General England was, after the 
districts around Quetta had been placed under the jurisdiction of the young 
Khan of Kelat, to come through the Bolan Pass on the 26th of September in 


* With reference to the paragraph contained in your paper of the 3d in- 


‘ang-tze-k =m egnitic ver of China, on the banks of which , 
ee, we ne, re “rye a a “y wt ee tior ~ garrisoned them with | 8t@%t, to the effect, ‘that it seemed his Grace was asked, and consented, by 
, se had erectec any strong fortifications, ¢ arrisone | ‘ : . . 
oa =a es tao Ae 0 dng iL na - am ca dave in aking ober. | **i*8 shares in this Company to participate himself in the profits,’ we are 
é +] 1e3 | *SL 8, iC ass se Gays ‘ os ° ‘ : : 
aEgS DUGICs OF Their Vest troops tia. sages i by the Cl Sas he | #uthorized to state that te Duke is not a shareholder, and never for a moment 
tions and taking soundings, which were seen and permitted by the Chinese, the 








order to take up its station near the Indus. The presexce of this corps had 
become necessary in consequence of a quarrel anda conflict which had taken 
place between the Ameers of Hyderbad and some of their neighbours, the con- 
sequence of which was calculated to be, that both parties, or at least the 
weaker one, was likely to appeal to the British authorities for protection. ‘The 
tyranny of the Amecrs is proverbial, and the removal of their government 
would be a blessing to all the inhabitants of the Indus. It was therefore consi- 
dered probable that the British Government will, for its own sake, as well as for 
the advancement of civilization, be speedily induced to control the oppressive 
acts of those mischievous despots. 

It seems to be expected in India that the British army, on the junction of the 


two corps at Cabul, will, subsequently to the liberation of the prisoners, be | 


called upon to take decided steps for introducing a proper system of govern- 
ment and the administiation of justice intothe Sikh country. The present 
chief, Shere Singh, 1s described as being in a most difficult position, for he finds 
it almost impossible to control the fanatics and his soldiers, who, although form- 
ing a very sinall portion of the population, have, by their turbulence, long kept 
the Government at bay. Rumor asserts that Shere Singh had expressed to 
the supreme Government his desires to become a subsidized Monarch, and to 
jlace his country under the managementof the British. The 14th of October 
was the annual festival of the Dussora and disturbunces were appreliended for 
that day, when all the Sikh soldiery go in a rabble to present their homage to 
their Chief. General Pollock, on his return towards India, may therefore have 
another object to attain worthy of the most energetic steps, viz., the taking 
possession of the Sikh country. ‘The mass of that population, who are fully 
aware of the blessings produced by the British administretion, are described 
as eager to obtain the management of civilized rulers, such as the British peo- 
ple have given to the other parts of Hmdostan. 

The clamour raised against the campaign in Affghanistan will thereby be in 
some decree quashed ; for the possession of the Punjaub and of the banks 
ef the Indus, besides the right of regulating the commerce of that noble mver 
will very soon enable the Indian Government to make good any deficiency 
caused by the late expenditure of its finances. ‘Those advantages are ei- 
hanced by the demonstration now afforded to the whole of the Matometans in 
Asia that they are unable in any spot of tha: continent to cope with the armies 
of England. The prospect thus held forth of forming India into a compact 
and easily administered whole is highly satisfactory to the Anglo-Indians, and 
will probably be realized without delay. 

Lord Ellenborough arrived on the 10th of September at Simla, the proxin ity 
of which place to Lahore, as well as many other indications, led many to con- 
sider the occupation of the Punjauhb as probable. The Govenor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief, being in the immediate vicinity of the Sikh capital 
could without difficulty learn how the British forces,during their passage through 
the Punjaub, ought to conduct themselves, so as to support the imtroduction 
there 0! a good and just Government. The different measures lately adopted 


stations the batteries from the shore opened. The progress and results of this 
conflict have been officially published in the following terms :— 
* * CIRCULAR. 
“The gratifying duty of announcing further highly important successes of 
Her Majesty’s combined forces again devolves on Her Majesty’s Plenipoten- 
tiary in China, 


nition, captured at Chapvo, the troops were re-embarked, and the expedition 
| finally quitted that port on the 23d of May, and arrived on the 29th off the 
Rugged Islands, where’ it remained until the 13:h of June, on which day it 


Yang-ize-Kiang river te the point where the river is joined by the Woo- 
sung. 

** At this point the Chinese authorities had erected immense lines of works 
to defend the entrances of both rivers, and seem to have been so confident of 
their ability to repel us, that they permitted a very close reconnaissance to be 
made in twoof the small steamers by their Excellencies the Naval and Milita- 
ry Commanders-in-Chief on the 14th inst.: and even cheered and encouraged 
the boats which were sent in the same night to lay down buoys to guide the 
ships of war to their allotted positiuns of attack. 

“At daylight on the morning of the 16th the squadron weighed anchor, and 
proceeded to take up their respective stations, which was scarcely done when 
the batteries opened, and the cannonade on both sides was extremely heavy 
and unceasing for about two hours; that of the Chinese then began to slack- 
en, and the seamen and marines were landed at once, under the fire from the 
ships, and drove the enemy out of the batteries before the troops could be dis- 
embarked and formed for advancing. 

253 guns (42 of them brass) were taken in the batteries, most of them of 
heavy calibre, and upwards of 11 feet long. The whole were mounted on pivot 
carriages of new and eflicient con-truction, and it was likewise observed that 
they were fitted with bamboo sights. 

“The casualties in the naval arm of the expedition amounted to 2 killed and 
25 wounded, but the land forces had not a man touched. It appears almost 
miraculous that the casualties should not have been m ich greater, consider- 
ing how well the Chinese served their guns. ‘The Blonde frigate had 14 shot 
in her hull, the Sesostris steamer 11, and all the ships engaged more or less. 
he loss on the part of the enemy is supposed to have been about 80 killed, and 
a proportionate number wounded 

‘On the 17th of June some of the lighter vessels of the squadron advanced 
up the Woosung river, aud found a battery deserted, mounting 55 guns, of 
which 17 were brass. 

**On the 19th two more batteries close to the city of Shang-hai opened»their 
| guns on the advanced division of the light squadron, but on receiving a couple 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM HIS GRACE THE 


-ontemplate i versonally i of the Soci- 
fleet at daylight on the 16ch prepared for action, and on the ships taking their | ‘ ontemplated deriving personally any profit from the operations 


ety.” 
DUKE OF ARGYLL TO MR. 
NETTLESHIP, DATED INVERABY, 47H NOVEMBER. 
‘‘T was induced, by the eloquent representations of Dr Rolph, to take an 
interest in the Society, because I really believed that such a Society, if pro- 


| perly conducted, would afford greater facilities for enabling a large mass of 
** After the necessary delay in destroying the batteries, magazines, foundries, 
barracks, and other public buildings, as well as the ordnance, arms, and ammu- | 


almost destitute inhabitants upoo my estates of Tirie and Mull to emigrare to 
Canada upon safe and certain grounds ; and, with the guarantee of a respect~- 


| able company, thst they would, immediately upon arrival in America, be placed 
| upon lands where, if they were disposed to be industrious, they might speedily 
| realize a comfortable independence : and { determined that none of the people 
crossed the bur, which had been previously surveyed and buoyed off, into the | 


upon my estates shou.d emigrate at all, if they would take my advice, until a 


| sure and certain situation slrould be secured for every individual proposing to 


remove. 

‘* By means of the Company I hoped more readily to obtain this desirable 
end; but hitherto I have been disappointed ; and | feel that it is a ridiculous 
situation to hold the presidency of acumpany professing to provide lands for 
destitute persons to emigrate to, but who have never yet exhibited their title- 
deeds to any lands, or proved their possession of capital stock to my satisfac- 


ltion; neither lave they, since I presided ata meeting in June last, reported to 


me, their President, any details of their proceedings or future plans. Now, it 
does not suit my ideas of propriety to hold the office of President of a Society 
of whose proceedings I am not regularly info.med, and over which [ have in 
fact no control whatever ; and therefore, without presuming to doubt the good 
faith and good intentions of those who assume the management of the socie- 
ty, I beg leave to withdraw from the situation of President, and to take my 
son’s name also out of the list of Vice Presidents.” 
From the Globe of Nov. 16. 

The British American Emigration Society figures again in the papers of this 
morning, in two very different characters. In the first page of the Times the 
company is represented as being about to apply to Parliament for leave to brin 
in a bill, while its refusal to settle one forms the subject of an action report 
in another column. . 

Whether the notice of an intended application to Parliament will be followed 
up remains to be seen; but it is certain that in many instances—though we do 
not say it is the case in this—a little cash is expended in such advertisements 
as that which the American Emigration Association has put forth, merely to 
give the appearance of bona fide solidity to what is nothing more than a bubble 
company. 

We presume that if the managers of the Society in question have really the 
intention of going to the legislature for an act of incorporation, they are pre~ 
pared to show that they are entitled to it; and if they succeed in doing this, 
we must allow that they have been very unfortunate in the treatment they 





have experienced from the publio and the press, to say nothing of the slur tliat 











has been cast on them by one nobleman who refused to become a Patron, and | in their favour at our 
another who consented to be announced as President. Perhaps, before the peer ! dut Ape a 
time arrives for proceedings in Parliament, the managers of the Association po gs then, is now admissible at a mazimum duty of 5s, t none 
will have made up their minds what their objects really are, for at present they = a. he Canadians have imposed 3s. at their frontier. An a e 
are involved in considerable mystery. The restoration of certain lands to the | oo uction at ours will admit American corn at a mazimum duty of two shillings. 
order of Scotch Baronets, aud the sending out of mechanics to Prince Ed- e do ong affect to have any objection to this indirect door being opened ~ 
ward's Island at seasons when safe arrival there is almost impossible, appear to | ve ese with the United States, and we do hot deny that this — ~ Ne 
be the two grand leading ideas that have been as yet attempted to be carried ns _ e to = with Russia—provided the States will give re robe —M 
out by the British American Emigration and Colonization Company. ye A py Imission for our manufactures. But we certainly do admire “7 
If the Association should turn out to be, after all, a very reputable concern, | coo ness 0 disclosing this hidden Rat-hole in our dykes, as if it weret ¥ 
it is to be regretted that appearances should have been so very much the other te “a eam and legitimate aperture in the world entirely in the spirit o 
way; and itis rather an awkward contretemps that the Company’s notice of ae obert Peel 8 promise, that Canada should be treated as ‘an integral part 
an intended application to Parliament, and the report of an undefended ac: | of = erties —‘an English county.” q 
tion for the paltry sum of 13/. 16s. 7d., should be recorded in the same news- e have been in the habit of considering English counties rather as frac- 
tional parts of the emp're ; and his Grace of Weilington has been in the habit 
dit of considering their meet ngs as “ farces.” But this opens a new light to us 
a as to the due prerogatives of colonies or counties. It explains and justifies a 
COLONIAL POLITICS. demand which was lately put forth in behalf of Lancashire, and the other 
From the Spectator. peo ha “Tica ~ pre pn: Rag oa in es as map 
ss - : roduced | tO warehouse it. e thought this demand unlikely to be conceded ; an 
b yb oh ; io ete Se chanen al tx Pee to | hot echo it. . But now behoid Canada, on the strength of its title to be treated 
: ; h hake off many humiliating and vexatious dis- | *° 2" English county, not only permitted to revel in American harvests for her. 
Ea GaAT cues the-onbe f th foe e and of the predominant self, but constituted the monopo.ist of their fruits destined for our market! 
penis op — a Stes hed pRaepered and cheerful. The pro- Behold a colonial and fiscal monopoly, vast beyond ail precedent in its subject- 
an of pula among the on aeuintion is well illustrated in _ paren yt hee by an unnoticed clause in an Act, and an off hand mi-sive of 
: se e Union: : : 
of Meee ; ae yak ‘ Sew et ecaa 30 give the How have Hinckes, Baldwin, and Lafontaine so grandly merited of Great 
Union a tals in 1042, bs p oa aaa i f the gross ma- | Britain, that ¢hey should monopolise what Lancashire and Yorkshire ery out 
sasiapih ee Uni vr ae a en cing ply x. he de- | for in vain? What is Canada to us in comparison with Leeds, Sheffield, Man- 
toon ber dh iediine seillud. and points to the Union as a source of | chester, Birmingham, Glasgow? A noble colony doubtless, but what is her 
deena th. Tt was assumed that the French Canadians would be opposed to | Contribution to our national wealth, her vital import to our national greatness, 
greioted of advancement, and especially to British immigration : it is proposed rigs hap a these ag eo of bog seine Ted Ot canner 
in the Provincial Parliament to grant 500/. to an imimigration-agent appointed o : a t ° ya “ = a 7 a dep . H nod : 3 pom 8 
by Lord Sydenham; the grant is opposed by some British members, and by | (€8, earnestly deprecate for ber sake and ours)—it Is idle to compar 
yu ydeni ’ 8 a f the French party. now Ministerial loss with the ruin of those centres of active capital, of industrial skill, of mul- 
them only ; it is carried by the aie cs gf pai Coneda . tiiudinous toil—which have prayed vainly for that boon—less than that boon, 
a fey peer he caine eat cane = Mcp scat strength in “crush- } Which is carelessly conceded to Canada. Canada is to be treated as an Eng- 
: ne os aroma Rae Sked ihe Peas Compact of Upper Canada ; he lish county. We will promise Sir Robert Peel the support of the whole Anu. 
ps h d the French ; he seems to have been prepared to “ crush” every thing ; Corn-law League to-morrow, if he will treat our commerce dependant English 
ushe - s ) f 4 
and he invited Mr. Lafontaine to help him !—an offer that had no temptation. counties as Canada. 
The process had obviously nothing constructive in it; and a 
inning to unite in erecting the permanent prosperity of the rroviuce, IL. OF TH T SHIP W 
he ead lows that constituted part of Tord Sydenam’s crushing apparatus BOUND FOR SYDNEY —250 LOST OUT OF 330. aa 
begin themselves to fall to pieces. Thus, his plan for forcing the French Ca- The following are extracts of a letter which was received on Satur ae OF 
nadians to make certain improvements in their *sleighs’’ has been “revised ; her Majesty s ship Hyacinth, via Simon’s Bay, dated oo pi para — 
a law for registering deeds, which enabled him to entorce a registration among Cape fown : Lhave now to relate one of the most awfu events w nic n a 
the French Canadians whether needed or not needed, and sometimes by means oceurred in the memory of the oldest inhabitants of this town. Saturday night, 
of persons ignorant of the language of the people and their deeds, has been | the 27th instant, it blew a very heavy gale in the fable Bay, which increased 
modified : the French themselves, whom he * crushed,” are in office. Now, | in force until Sunday morning, and about four o'clock, during the intervals of 
and not till now, the angry feeling—the dangerous sore after the rebellion, claps of thunder, the inhabitants of Cape ‘Town were rte te boating 
which he kept open—begins to subside and heal; and the peace, which he | minute guns of distress from a vessel inthe bay. I —— — an 
needed multiplied troops to preserve, is rendered safe, simply by giving it in| proceeded to the beach, and by the blue hghts soon ascertaine 4 eee or 
charge to the tranquillized people. three vessels were ashore at the head of the bay, and close upon both sides.— 
%, From the: Globe. It was raining in torrents, the forked lightning was blinding, the thunder was 
The Spectator gives the following explanation of Lord Stanley's despatch Tone ik It was as dark “ ~~ The distance of begs spore ny be a 
specti he alteration which has been effected by the new Corn-law in the | Lown is between two and three miles, and upon my serene ay was Ie “% 
oan an C d Wheat-fi We give the paragraph entire ; | 1ng- Although so early I found numbers of people assembied, and at about 
dation vay nee ae t] sag wy : slials “ wth what appetite | Six o'clock it was ascertained that the name of the unfortunate vessel was the 
= + ot prerelh meses nay wes Secedile oleh abdiling fixed duty :— Abercrombie Robinson, 1415 tons, from London, with 500 rank and file of her 
) ay. > 8 af a s S “7 ° he hae : , 9r . \ Bie fe 
People begin generally to recognise the importance of the negotiations wh pe — aloud fan a ny oa = 75th o~ cep nie a 1 abe sy 
between this government and the Canadian respecting some further alteration bs . re Ba a TI = m7 nee chee 7 dit nastiest , ak the air ane etat Ge 
of the British duties on Canadian corn and wheat-flour, and they are variously In Lable Sens hurs ay peg vsed “a ing ager Aedes: te " be 
affected by it. Some of the provincial papers, ‘farmer's friends,’ take fright ; sae “i api Bay 6 mae ad aa > = elect hie ea Sir ¢ “eth x 
the Whi z journals bestir themselves to detract from any credit which may ac- | €Xpressly as @ transport henct 4.bout seven oy peg thera rt 7 tw re 
crue to goverument from the measure ; and the ministerial papers defend it. ! Napier arrived, and the beach soon scrgiaees a ore Fe te sho hat 6h ’ 
But with all there isa most admired confusion as to the facts. All seem to, every officer, not on duty, being present, besides those of the 91st who had ob- 
S whet al q dv'is the la h what is contemplated by the Cana- | tained leave to go onshore. ‘The vessel having been driven on shore at high 
ype «et or SS te a “ ob i to this mistake the | Water, we soon were able to communicate with her. and although this fine ship 
—_ — ae b : by she ne ~~... Pre m lands ete bor- | Will become a total wreck, not a life was lost, and every soldier was landed 
b. higs ro = * rp a ete 7 is al : hill eae ony and they | during the day. About 300 yards from the Abercrombie Robinson, was the 
rowed tne idea _— —_ oe vse > slit vane Sir Robert Peel but in- | convict ship, Waterloo, which had arrived during the week, for the purpose of 
coags teem ee ee ee See pheine ne prepares” in the hard | provisioning, on her way to Sydney, with about 240 male convicts, a guard of 
ied atage re Ba espe es shui ofites i! The re dine will at ence | 30 soldiers, five women, and 43 children, with the crew, about 330 souls. She 
ma a7 eager —— 2 Ore. - — sone e 1 By the Cates of lay in a very precarious situation. She was within a few yards of the break- 
Serene ware soe pl yp somnete —s Awe otis a is country ‘sl des from | €rs, but it was thought that she might hold on until the weather moderated, 
me cme oo. mere? = ay aera 7 . te "C snadian I when she might be turned off. Under this impression, the vast inultitude which 
Sesineaet iampeced a dety of 3s. on United States wheat imported into Canada ; = assembled a the spot i ge og et ed “ st sega ae 
the British duty of 1s. to 5s. added to the Canadian of 3s. make in all a duty Vaterloo gave a sudden lurch, an bape poms : her ~ i . org hea 
of 4s. minimum to 8s. maximum ; and this is the supposed eight shilling fired brondeide in amongst - —- snot decmeiiamb tienen sole. tes pone 
duty! There seems to be an impression that some new enactment in this | Femember to ne — ak . pwn ; are ~ ‘btethine & Mle. ean dresicmte 
country is necessary to give effect to sucha law; but it is the law already. a? went on the - e with a ¢ as T aoe *- ‘. v aienies va P por 
It is supposed that a distinction might be drawn between Canada carrried and | 44¢ + — — on ye : he pect ea ws dnl aie Gas ete 
Canada-grown wheat ; but we are not aware that any machinery exists for the pie eae mimediateiy on the ate ig ir — i ns ha veh A Pr 
; ; yiew taken by Lord Stanley: in his despatch, overboard; about fifteen or twenty gained the shore, the remainder were 
Pach we — re dhe Phe. Ata po Cenations that be would make fur- | drowned. - The cries of the poor wretches on deck were now heart-breaking 
, : 7 sca ‘ 4 ¢ e : ‘: i.” ’ } er > YeeRn « nA ss » " 
dep aan. if it were not for the propinquity of the United States to Ca- ng gen a yee — oy Saeecteng seert See ® rg be 
nada; that he is reluctant to impose a protective duty on wheat imported into mah lng iy bi 7 ? ree here ogo letanae . Oh t is a ae deeadtel 
Canada, as it might be inconvenient to the colony, but that the imposition of iat th -_ Come Senaes _ ie he geen x poe Laie : pec ip ne 
such a duty is a necessary preliminary to the further reductions. Pa a he ~ ao 1ere, within a stone-throw, lay 8 
y ¥ gni act, that we cannot discriminate between Canadian an ry 83. ; P Por 
peo ems ameter from Canada: he says to the colony, If we are to Bet now comes the awful part Re — a —— Recaps age 
dmit your wheat at a lower duty, you must tax American wheat for us, before | half-an-hour after she struck, the Waterloo parted in two. y who ha 
it be . es mixed with your wheat, or we shall be admitting American wheat | "ever thought of their God—who, if they had, it was only to take his name in 
withabt the protective duty. The confusion has originated, probably, in the | Vain, ~~ 1k his laws, were now seen Me their hands cheapo xcs te 
fact that Lord Stanley, in the despatch, which is dated 2d March, speaks of a loudly calling upon Him to ree Sree _ So a ee eal ire santas 
measure as belonging to the future, which now belongs to the past—the new their little ones to their paras . mentee. | ; ” ite gaa Sy aig oe 
Corn-Importation Act. He points out to the Canadians the merits of that | S8e was tolding on with one hand to a piece o P an 9 wit he ot ng ¥ e “ 
a P al og further with the | pressed to her bosom, a little infant: her cries were piteous. At last a sea 
bill, (now the existing law,) but apologizes for its not going further with the | P! » and washed the wuman and the little one off. ‘lhey were seen no more 
codastion of Hibies in their favour, for the reasons alre ady specified In Mareb came an bi 1€ — ofthe es P ri d d yy Ss ene “ 
las:, Lord Stanley described as about to be done in future that which has been Phe water was now full of the id oe 2 i “ ie ‘ _ Oat was of the 
done : but people think that ¢hat still remains to be done ; and eo they con- | '0 anger tuk, Lemged Rie cou sot hank ge se fasten Prec Maat "gg 
found it with what really is stilla matter of futurity—the unknown further re- | heavy sea. ave yaa or g Paved “ao “7 a “Ps ; . rap 
duction, which, as Lord Stanley promised the Canadians, is to follow their | one man embrace his wife and little one, then a in - e bon ing suri, 
do a a of his hint He did not ask them to impose a duty on American | 8000 rose again. I could repeat hundreds of sunilar occurrences ; suffice it to 
aah te a gratuitous favour to this country, but to transfer to their frontier } S4Y, within one hour and a ae the Waterloo pyre ig Bt parties < = 
the duty which they wished taken off in their favour at our frontier: they have | W4s ge vg ul nea Herel Bg to prsces 5, gad, Roce to eae, 
done so ; and it follows that an equivalent reduction is to be made in the duty of 330 souls, 250 have met a watery grave. 
at our frontier. Such is the plain interpretation of Lord Stanley's words ; and 
it is entirely in the spirit of Sir Robert Peel's promise, that Canada should| |} 9SS OF THE RELIANCE EAST INDIAMAN, WITH UPWARDS 
be treated as ‘an integral part of the empire’—' an English county. OF 100 LIVES. 
Dr. Johnson said, that it did not signify which leg a man put in bis breeches Boulogne-Sur-Mer, Nov. 12, 1842. 
first. Lord Stanley seems to think that it does not signily whether we put gne-S , , 1h 
TO W. DOBSON. ESQ, SECRETARY AT LLOYD'S 


: \ e inte, ents! vis 
wo leg, or another man’s leg, first into our protective Integuments ! ’ : 
our own leg Bs Sir,—It is our painful duty to apprise you of the total loss of the Reliance, 





frontier: they have done so; and it follows that an equi- 
valent reduction is to be made in the duty at our frontier.” 














MELANCHOLY LOSS OF THE CONVICT SHIP WATERLOO, 

















| with the Spectator’s commentary, that Canada is to | 
= pcben ty roar nl this oak bene pretty clear from the Curmposition | 1,500 tons burthen, Thomas Green, commander, which vessel came _ the 
of Sir Charles Bagot’s new Canadian parliamentary Cabinet. But Canada is | coast of Merlemont last night, and went to pieces this morning ; she left om 
not only to wear the breeches, in our Transatlautic relations, but, what is more j on the 7th of May, witha cargo of teas. We ge Nog add ee only a bout 
important, to fill the breeches pockets, on her own account, with the funds | eight or ten persons out of 122, composing the crew, the remainder being pas- 
which Lord John Russel! (base man) bed destined to fill Joho Bull's. | sengers, have been saved. The last express we had from the coast does not 
Now, take these Caradian achievements altogether, they are a curious | give much information respecting the survivors ; we only know that the ship's 
Aouse-warming of asomewhat arbitrary and lofty genius like Lord Stanley in | carpenter ts saved, and itis from him that the ship Ss name was ascertained oo 
the Colonial-office. Here we have rot only pride, but pelf, surrendered gratu. | The other survivors are men of colour. ‘The English consul has just gone 
itously to a sort of O'Connell compact Cabinet in Canada, and their United round to the spot. The number of persons on board was—75 Englishmen, 27 
States customers The Governor, doubtless by Lord Stanley’s instructions, | Chinese, and 20 Dutchmen : total 122. ines, 
bows acquiescence in the choice of the functionaries of law and state by the Nov. 13.—The body of Captain Green has been identified by the carpenter, 
Sanadian parliamentary majority ; and to this independent colonial Parliament, | also that of the fourth mate Griffin, and a seaman. Their remains will be con- 
and colomal administration, Lord Stinicy expressly transfers the function of veyed here, where they will receive the rites of Christian burial. Captain 
evying duties on American produce destined for our market—every farthing Tucker, late commander of her Majesty 8 ship Iris, is among the drowned.— 
of whieh duties, by Lord John Russell's measure, would have entered our Everything has been done for the benefit of the owners of the vessel. The 
treasury, every farthing of which duties, by grace and good will of Lord Stan. | services re ceived from the horse — ~ in every way efficient. p 
ley, is to enter the treasury of which Messrs. Hinckes, Baldwin, and Lafor. Weare &-., . (Signed) A. Apems & Co. 
taine keep the key. [ We understand that Griffin, who was the fourth mate, would have succeeded 
“If we are to admit your wheat at a lower duty,” seys the Spectator, per- | to 4 property of £10,000 by the decease of his mother. She had for some 


sonating his lordship (we know not whether or not by authority), * you must | ime been anxiously looking for his arrival, but died about eight days ago — 
taz American wheat for us.” The Canadian Parliament has jomped at the | One of the survivors stated that Captain Green, who was an inexperienced sea- 
word thrown out, it would seem, as carelessly as a fine gentleman devolves OP | meu, mistook the French lights on the coast for some others, as one of them 
his steward all cores of receiving or paying cash for him. ‘They have leid a 


: had been changed since he left England, about twelve months ago. | 
duty on American corn, and this the Spectator, founding fairly on the terms of 


Lord Stanley’s despatch, construes as giving them @ claim on the govern nent Summary, 


for further reductions in the duties now ob - corm — — ee 
j “ hos ies under the new law Is os ding to this 

diiaee wid on sesame the Canadian Parliament, enght shillings is) At the meeting of the Repeal Association, Mr. O'Connell brought ae 
now the maximom duty on American corn imported via Canada. But by this} the second report of a Committee on the present prospects of the Repea 
construction of Lord Stanley's despatch, he promises the Canadians that a far- | cause—The Committee conceived that there were four we of Fare in 
ther reduction of duties shall be made, on condition of their doing what they | the way of Repeal. First, the apathy which had come > - public _ - 
Aave dune, i. @.: taking the troublesome fanction off our hands of receiving du | consequence of the complete success of Toryism in De land. ao ly, ‘ e 
ties on American corn. “He did not ask them,” says the Spectator charm | conduct of the leaders of the Chartists. Thirdly, the Whig obstacle in Ire- 











ingly, ‘to impose @ duty on Americen wheat 4s a gratuifous favour to this | tand by which the Repealers had been deprived of a great number of barris- 









December 10, 


Treland ; and he looked forward to Old Ireland bein 
from apathy and indifference by Young Ireland. The fourth obstacle was the 
greatest, arising from the apprehension of the Tories that Repeal would lead 
to Roman Catholic ascendancy and Protestant persecution. Mr. O'Connell 
designated this apprehension as irrational and unfounded. [The Committee 
forgot the fifth obstacle—the impracticability of obtaining the consent of Eng- 
land and Scotland. } 


It is rumoured that Parliament will meet, “for the despatch of business,” 
about the third week in January. 

The Archduke Frederick of Austria and suite returned to Mivart’s Hotel on 
Wednesday, after an extensive tour in Scotland, and one more hasty through 
Wales and the Midland Counties. 

Captain Basil Hall, R.N., is in a condition of mind and body the most pain- 
ful to contemplate. Captain Hall is at present at the Naval Hospital at Has- 
lar.—Standard, Nov. 11. 

Sir John Cross, Judge of the Court of Review. died at his house in White- 


hall Place, on Saturday, of disease in the heart ; having sat in his Court on 
the same day—in the 75th year of his age. 


Hone, the well-known author of the Every-day Book and other popular 
works, died on Sunday last, at his house in Grove Place, Tottenham, after a 
long illness and much suffering. 

More specific reasons begin to come out for the revolution in Servia— From 
what we learn from Servia,” says the Morning .Chronicle, “it would appear 
that Prince Michael Milosch had allowed himself to be led away by the 
preachers of a Christian crusade against the Turks, and that he fomented the 
Christian resistance to Bulgaria. This crusade had been preached by France 
and patronized by Austria. ‘The French having sent agents to Bulgaria, one 
of them, M. Blanqui, returned with the discovery that the Christian popula- 
tion were ready and must immediately fling off the yoke ; and similar insur- 
rections were promised in Syria and Mesopotamia. Austria smiled upon, rather 


than abetted, this scheme of a Catholic league ; but Prince Michael, it seems, 
fell into it seriously.” 





A rescript had been issued at Berlin, freeing publications exceeding twenty 


sheets from the control of the censorship ; a regulation prevailing in the greater 
part of Germany. 


King Leopold opened the Belgian Chambers for the session of 1842-3 on 
Tuesday. His speech reports a favourable state of affairs, foreign and do- 
mestic. All differences with Holland seem to be finally disposed of. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Seal appointed by the Treaty of Union to be made use of in place of the Great 
Seal of Scotland, granting the office of her Majesty’s Solicitor-General for 
Scotland to Adam Anderson, Esq., advocate.—London Gazette Nov. 11. 

Sir Robert Peel has nominated the eldest son of Mr. Martin, the historical 
painter, to the appointment of a supernumerary Surveyor of ‘Taxes. 


Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of Eng- 
land, from the 13th August 1842 to the 5th November 1842— 


LIABILITIES. , ASSETS. 
Circulation,.... 2... £19,903,000 | Securities,......... £21,934,000 
a --- 9,072,000 | BONN so os ccs ccc - 9,789,000 

£28,975,000 | £31,723,000 


Great War Steamer.—The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
adopted the design of a magnificent war steam vessel, with propelling engines 
of 800 horse power, submitted by Mr. Oliver Lang, master shipwright of the 
Woolwich Dock Yard, and have ordered that she is to be constructed at that 
Dock Yard, under the immediate personal superintendence of Mr. Lang. 


Russia.—The Constitutionel gives the following without date, from its cor- 
respondent at St. Petersburg :—* An effective force of 120,000 men, with 160 
cannon, has been collected on the line of the Lower Danube and the fleet of 
the Black Sea has received orders to be in readiness for service. Several! mili- 
tary officers of the corps stationed at Moscow and Oremburg have been ar- 
rested. heir arrest was occasioned by the discovery of a conspiracy formed 
among the younger officers, and having ramifications spreading among the 
people, the object of which was no less than an overthrow of the Government, 
and the emancipation of the serfs. 

The Times this morning announces some changes and appointments— We 
regret to hear that Lord Gillies has been obliged by ill health to tender his re- 
signation as Judge of the Court of Session in Scotland. The vacancy upon 
the bench which the retirement of the learned Lord will occasion has not, we 
believe, been as yet filled up ; but we have authority for stating that Duncan 
M‘Neill, Esq., who has been appointed Lord Advocate in the room of the late 
Sir William Rae, will be succeeded in the office of Solicitor-General in Scot- 
land by Adam Anderson, Esq 

“The following appointments have also recently taken place: C. J. Her- 
ries, Esq., barrister-at-law, and sun of the Right Honourable John Charles 
Herries, will be a Commissioner of Excise in the room of the late Honour- 
able Berkeley Paget; and Lieutenant-Colone! Berkeley Drummond, of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, has been selected as the successor in the office of 
Groom in Waiting to her Majesty, of General Sir William Lumley, G.C.B., 
who has resigned. Sir William Lumley had been for many years in the Royal 
Household.” 

The rumour of Lonis Philippe’s abdication in favour of the Duke of Né- 
mours, which never received much credit, is contradicted by the French papers. 
Referring to the Morning Herald, the Courrier Francais says— 

‘We can re-assure the paper in question, that Louis Philippe has not the 
slightest idea of abdicating ; and if an abdication were possible, it would not 
take place in favour of the Duke de Némours. We do not live under an ab- 
solute Government, and it does not depend upon the King to choose a success- 
or. The Charter has fixed the order of succession to the Crown; and in this 
constitutional order the Count de Paris and the Duke de Chartres precede the 
Duke de Némours.”’ 

Much dissatisfaction has been created in Paris by the abrupt dismissal of 
General Pajol trom the command of the First Military Division, of which Ge- 
neral Sebastian! took the command on Monday. General Pajol is placed upon 
half-pay. In an angry letter to Marshal Soult, the veteran soldier of half-a- 
century complains of his dismissal as ‘‘ unmerited disgrace.” 

The Presse has the following article upon the treaty of 1841, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade :— 

* From information which has reached us, and which we look on as authen- 
tic, the Powers have at last come to the determination to definitively put an 
end to the protocol which was opened for the ratification of the treaty of De- 
cember 20. We hasten to give publicity to this intelligence. It is a primary 
compliance with the wishes of the Chambers. It is atriumph, the whole ho- 
nour of which appertains to them. But all their wiskes are not yet satisfied. 
In the memorable sitting of January 24,the Chamber of Deputies, the severe 
and faithful guardian of the honour of the country, demanded two things from 
the ministry—first, not to ratify the treaty of December 20, and next to pre- 
pare and conclude measures as speedily as possible for annulling the previous 
treaties. The cancelling of the protocol only fulfils the first part of this task ; 
the second remains as it stood. It cannot be doubted that the Chambers will 
persist in their first resolution. If the annulling of the treaties of 1831 and 
1833 appeared to them desirable and possible ten months hack, to annul — 
will still appear necessary and easy, when England, by her own line of conduct, 
has changed the face of the question.” ; 

The Constitutionnel has an article on the rupture between the King of Naples 
and his brother, the Prince of Capua. The writer says that the King has never 
required the dissolution of the Prince’s marriage, but that it and the — 
arising out of it should be rendered conformable to the family laws whic = 
gulate the Court of Naples in common with the other Courts of Europe. - 
also denies that the Prince has been deprived of his resources, and left to the 
munificence of the British Court. 

The report of the Duke de Broglie, on the slave trade, was understood to 
be about to appear immediately. . 

The recent Spanish amnesty had already produced the effect of inducing se- 
veral refugee Carlist families to return to their country. ; 

There had been some tumults at Gibraltar ; the clergy, it appears, having a 
fused the rites of burial to a person lately dead in that city, a mob of the peony 
had seized the body, borne it to the church, and compelled a priest to re 
the funeral prayers. . 

The National says, that the hopes which had been entertained from the ~ 
visit of the Emperor to Warsaw, of either an amnesty, or an organization 
the army of Poland, had all vanished. nied 

The Gazettc de Cologne states that the Druses, Maronites, and er a ‘ 
re-established the confederation of 1840, and in a Council General had deter- 
mined to place themselves under the protec.ion of the five European yore 
pledging themselves against peace with the Turks, until the — : Pall 
(Beyrout) and the whole coast of the Lebanon, including Tyre and Sido hear 
be restored to them. ‘There had been some engagements in which the a 
were worsted; three of the places at which these struggles occurre are 
named, viz., Biscari, Kan-he-Sein, and Khan-Ussein. 

The son of the celebrated Tippoo Saib had just died in Paris. 

Bank of Manchester—Another Special Meeting —A general meeting of the 





country, but to transfer to their frontier the duty which they wished taken off | ters and the middle-classes. He had, however, great hopes of the youth of 


proprietors of the Manchester Bank, otherwise known as “ ‘ihe Manchester 
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Squander,” was held on Monday, “ in order to have a full and general state- 
ment of the affairs and concerns of the Company,” according to the clause of 
the a asi deed of settlement, which provides, that if the losses of the com- 
pany shall have exhausted the surplus fund and one-fourth of the capital, such 
a meeting shall be called, and it shall be lawful for any proprietor to require that 
the company be dissolved. The proviso in this clause is unfortunately most 
abundantly fulfilled. The meeting was a very numerous one, and naturally 
enough great excitement prevailed, but the light thrown upon the affairs of 
the bank was any thing but clear, and the result of the meeting was an ad- 
journment forthree months. In the course of the meeting, a statement of the 
enormous debts of Messrs. Hilton and Darwen, and Messrs. Joseph Raleigh 
and Co., was eagerly demanded, and was furnished by Mr. Smith, the manager. 
It appeared thaton the 31st December, 1840, the debt of Raleigh and Co. 
was 169,119/. 6s. 7d. On the 30th af June, 1841, it was 235,000/.; and on 
the Ist of March last it was 225,807/. 19s.10d. Mr. Smith said, that in the 
present state of the affairs of Raleigh and Co., it would not be prudent to go 
further into the particulars of the debt. He then read the particulars of the 
debt of Hilton and Co. It appeared that they owed the Bank in December 
1840, 157,119/.; in June, 1841, 136,361/.; in December, 1841, 149,7071. ; 
thus making the enormous sum of 375,5141. in liabilities to the bank, from two 
firms only. These details were received with great sensation, and occasional 
cries of shame. The meeting cccupied five hours and a quarter ; when a 
motion for dissolving the company having been negatived in favour of the 
amendment for adjournment, the meeting separated. + 

Amongst the Oriental curiosities displayed at the last meeting of the Asiatic 
Society was an autograph letter, on yellow paper, from the Emperor of China 
to Governor Lin. 
Gov. Cass, late minister to France, arrived as passenger in the Columbus. 


The Prisoners in Affghanistan.—The Bombay correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Post states that Lady Sale and the other prisoners have been removed by 
Akhbar Khan to Bameean, a town 70 miles nosth of Cabul, near which place 
Dost Mohammed was defeated by Col. Dennie. 


The Wardenship of the Cingue Ports.—It is reported in the neighbourhood 
of Walmer that, as the Queen desires a retired residence onthe Kentish coast, 
the Duke of Wellington purposes to resign his office as Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, which will then be offered to, and accepted by, Prince Albert. 
In this case Walmer Castle will be fitted up as a royal residence, and her 
Majesty will probably reside there for some weeks or months in the course of 
the year. 

Musical Composition of the Duchess of Kent.—Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent has composed a pas redouble to celebrate the first anniversary 
of the birth of his Royal Highnessthe Prince of Wales, which was performed 
for the first time on Wednesday evening by the fine band of the Grenadier 
Guards.—Herald. , 

Testimonial to Father Mathew.—A requisition is in course of signature in 
Jreland, for the purpose of convening « meeting in order to decide on the best 
mode of erecting ‘an enduring testimonial of the esteem in which the labours 
of the Rev. Mr. Mathew are held by all classes of the community.” Among 
the names already authorised to be attached to the requisition are the fullow- 
ing :—The Duke of Leinster, the Marquises of Anglesey and Conyngham, 
Viscount Duncannon, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Lord Lurgan, Lord Stuart de 
Decies, the Earls of Gosford, Meath, Shannon, Arran, Wicklow, Charlemont, 
Charleville, Glengall, Mayo, and Lucan. 

On Wednesday the Marquis of Breadalbane was formally reinstalled Lord 
Rector of the Glasgow University 

————_.__—__ 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Te the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States : 

We have continued reason to express our profound gratitued to the great 
Creator of all things for numberless benefit conferred upon us asa people. 
Blessed with genial seasons, the husbandman has his garners filled with abun- 
dance, and the necessaries of life, not to speak of its luxuries, abounds in every 
direction. While in some other nations steady and industrious labor can hard- 
ly find the means of subsistence, the greatest evil which we have to encounter 
is a surplus of production beyond the home demand, which seeks, and with 
difficulty finds a partial market in other regions. ‘he health of the country 
with partial exceptions, has for the past year been weil preserved ; and under 
their free and wise institutions, the United States are rapidiy advancing towards 
the consummation of the high destiny which an overruling Providence seems 
to have marked out for them. Exempt from domestic convulsions, and at 
peace with the world, we are left free to consult as to the best means of secur- 
ing and advancing the happiness of the people. Such are the circumstances 
under which you now assemble in your respective chambers, and which should 
‘ead us to unite in praise and thanksgiving to that great Being who made us and 
who preserves us as a nation. : 

I congratulate you fellow-citizens, on the happy change in the respect of our 
foreign affairs since my last annual message. Causes of complaint at that 
time existed between the United States and Great Britain, which, attended by 
irritating circumstances, threatened most seriously the public peace. The dif- 
ficulty of adjusting amicably the questions at issue between the two countries, 
was in no small degree argumented by tbe lapse of time since they had their 
origin. The opinions entertained by the Executive on several of the leading 
tropics in dispute, were frankly set forth in the Message at the opening of your 
late session. ‘The appointment of a special minister by Great Britian to the 
United States with power to negotitate upon most of the points of diffierence, 
indicated a desire on her part amicably to adjust them, and that minister was 
met by the Executive in the same spirit which had dictated his mission. The 
Treaty consequent thereon having been duly ratified by the two Governments, 
a copy, together with the correspondence which accompained it, is herewith 
communicated. | trust that whilst you see in it nothing objectionable, it may 
be the means of preserving, for an indefinite period, the amicable relations hap- 
pily existing between the two Governments. 
between the United States and Great Britian,is a question of the deepest interest 
not only to themselves, but to the civilized world, since it is scarcely possible 
that a war could exist beeween them without endangering the peace of Christ- 
endon. The imediate eflect of the Treaty upon ourselves will be felt in the se- 
curity afforded to mercantile enterprise, which, no longer apprehensive of in- 
terruption, adventurcs its speculations in the most distant sea; and, freighted 
with the diversified productions of every land, returns to bless our own. There 
is nothing in the ‘I'reaty which, in the slightest degree, compromits the honor of 
dignity of either nation. Next to the settlement of the boundary line, which 
must always be a matter of difficulty between States as between individuals, 
the question which seemed to threatem the greatest embarrassment was that 
connected with the African slave trade. 

By‘the 10th article of the Treaty of Ghent it was expressly declared that 
“* whereas the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of humanity 
and justice ; and whereas both His Majesty and the Uniued States are desir- 
ous of continuing their eflurts to promote its entire abolition, it is hereby agreed 
that both the contracting parties shall use their best endeavors to accomplish 
so desirable an object.”’ Jn the enforcement of the laws and treaty stipulations 
of Great Britian, a practive had threatened to grow, up on the part of its crul- 
sers of subjecting to visitation ships sailing under the American flag, which, 
while it seriously involved our maritime rights, would subject to vexation a branch 
of our trade which was daily increasing, and which required the fostering care of 
the Government Aud although Lord Aberdeen, in his correspondence with 
the American Envoys at London, expressiy disclaimed all right to detain an 
American ship on the high seas,even,if found with acargo of slaves on board, and 
restricted the British pretension to amere claim to visit and enquire, yet it 
could not well be discerned by the Executive of the United States how such visit 
and enquiry could be made without detention on the voyage, and consequent 
interuption to the trade. It was regarded as the right of search, presented 
only in a new form, and expressed in different words; and I therefore felt it to 
be my duty distinctly to declare, in my annual message to Congress, that no 
such concession could be made, and that the United States had both the will 
and the ability to enforce their own laws, and to protect their flag from being 
used for the purposes wholly forbidden by those laws, and obnoxious to the 
moral censure of the world. Taking the Message as his letter of instructions, 
our then Minister at Paris felt himself required to assume the same ground in 
a remonstrance which he felt it to be his duty to present to M. Guizot, and 
through him to the King of the French, against what has been called the Quin- 
tuple treaty ; and his conduct, in this respect, met with the approval of this 
Government. In close conformity with these views, the eighth article of the 
Treaty was framed, which provides that “each nation shall keep afloat 
in the African seas a force not less than eighty guns, to act separately and 
apart, under instructions from their respective Governments, and for the enforce- 
ment of their respective laws and obligations.” From this it will be seen that 
the ground assumed in the Message has been fully maintained, at tne same time 
that the stipulations of the Treaty of Gheat are to be carried out in good faith 
by the two countries, and all that pretence is removed {or interference with our 
commerce for any purpose whatever by a foreign Government. While, there- 
fore the United States have been standing up for the freedom of the seas, they 
have not thought proper to make that a pretext for avoiding a fultilment of their 
Treaty stipulations, or a ground for giving countenance to a trade reprobated 
by our laws. A similar arrangement by the other great powers could not fail 
to sweep from the ocean the slave trade, without the interpolation of any new 
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mg ive did not regard it as proper to waive all the advantages of an ho- 
conan nsgegonptal difficulties of great magnitude and importance, 
D / iately pressing, stood in the way. Although the dif- 
ficulty referred to may not for several years to come involve the peace of the 
two countries, yet I shall not delay to urge on Great Britain the importance of 
its early settlement. Nor will other matters of commercial importance to the 
two countries be overlooked ; and I have good reason to believe that it wil! 
comport with the policy of England, asit does with that of the United States, 
to seize upon this moment, when most of the causes of irritation have passed 
away, to cement the peace and unity of the two countries by wisely removing 
all grounds of probable future collision. 

With the other powers of Europe our relations continue on the most amicable 
footing. Treaties now existing with them should be rigidly observed, and every 
Opportunity, compatible with the interests of the United States, should be se zed 
upon to enlarge the basis of commercial intercourse. Peace with all the world 
is the true foundation of our policy, which can only be rendered permanent by 
the practice of equal and impartial justice to all. Our great desire should be 
to enter only into that rivalry which looks to the genera! good, in the cultivation 
of the sciences, the enlargement of the field for the exercise of the mechanical 
arts, and the spread of commerce—ihat great civilizer—to every sea and land. 
Carefully abstaining from interference in all questions exclusively referring 
themselves to tne political interests of Europe, we may be permitted to hope 
an equal exemption from the inter erence of European Governments, in what 
relates to the States of the American Continent. 

On the 23rd of April last,the commissioners on the part of the United States 
under the convention with the Mexican Republic, of the 11h of April, 1839, 
made to the proper department a final report in relation to the proceedings of 
the commission. From this it appears that, the total amount awarded to the 
claimants by the commissioners and the umpire appointed ander the convention, 
was two millions twenty-six thousand and seventy-nine dollars and sixty-eight 
cents. The arbiter having considered that his functions were required by the 
convention to terminate at the same time with those of the commissioners, re- 
turned to the board, undecided for want of time,elaims which had been allowed 
by the American Commissioners, to the amount of nine hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand six hundred and twenty dollars and eigty-eight cents. O her 
claims, in which the amoznt sought to be recovered was three millions three 
hundred and thirty-six thousand, eight hundred and thirty-seven dollars and 
five cents, were submitted to the board too late for its consideration The 
Minister of the United States at Mexico, has been duly authorized to make de- 
mand for the payment of the awards according to the terms of the convention, 
and the provisions of the act of Congress of the 12tht June, 1840. He has also 
been instructed to communicate to that’ government the expectations of the Go- 
vernment of the United States in relation to those claims which were not dis- 
posed of according to the provisions of the convention, and all others of citizens 
of the United States against the Mexican Government. 

He has also been furnished with other instructions to be followed by him in 
case the Government of Mexico should not find itself in a condition to make 
present payment of the amount of the awards, in specie or its equivalent. 

I am happy to be able to say that information, which is esteemed favourable, 
both to a just satisfaction of the awards, anda reasonable provision for other 
claims, has been recently received from Mr. Thompson, the Minister of the 
United States, who has promptly and efficiently executed the instructions of his 
Government, in regard to this important subject. 
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of ern wetrente (eatimated at $800,000) will leave an actual balance of 
about $221,000 in the treasury. Among the e itures of the year, are more 
than eight millions for the public debt, and ,000 on account of the distri- 
bution to the States of the proceeds of sales of the public lands. 


The apprehension may be well entertained that without to ameli- 
orate the rigor for cash payments, the entire import trade may fall into the 
hands of a few wealthy capitalists in this country and in Europe. small 


importer, who requires all the money he can raise for investments abroad, and 
who can but little afford to pay the lowest duty, would have to subduet in 
advance a portion of his funds in order to pay the duties, and would lose the 
interest upon the amount thus paid for all the time the goods might remain Gn- 
sold, which might absorb his profits. The rich capitalist abroad, as well as at 
home, would thus possess, after a short time, an almost exclusive monopoly of 
the import trade, and laws designed for the benefit of all, would thus operate 
for the benefit of the few,—a result wholly uncongenial with the spirit of our 
institntions, and anti-republican in all its tendencies. The Warehousing Sys- 
tem would enable the importer to watch the market, and to select his own time 
for offering his goods for salé. A profitable portion of the carrying trade in arti- 
cles entered for the benefit of drawback, must also be moat seriously affected, 
without the adoption of some expedient to relieve the cash system. are- 
housing System would afford that relief, since the carrier would have a safe re- 
course to the public storehouses, and might without advancing the duty, reship 
within some reasonable period to foreign ports. A further effect of the measure 
would be to supersede the system of drawbacks, thereby effectually protecting 
the Government against fraud, as the right of debenture would not attach to 
goods after theiz withdrawal from the public stores. 

The present tarilf of duties was somewhat hastily and hurriedly passed near 
the close of the late session of Congress. That it should have defects can, 
therefore, be surprising to no one ‘To remedy such defects as may be found 
to exist in many of its numerous provisions, will not fail to claim your serious 
attention, It may well merit enquiry, whether the exaction of all duties in 
cash does not call for the introduction of a system which has proved highly be- 
neficial in countries where it has been adopted. I refer to the warehousing 
system. The first, and most prominent effect which it would™ produce woald 
be to protect the market alike against redundant or deficient supplies of foreign 
fabrics—both of which, in the long run, are injurious as well as the manu- 
facturer as the importer. The quantity of goods in store being at all times, 
readily known, it would enable the importer, with an approach to accuracy, to 
ascertain the actual wants of the market, and to regulate himself accordingly. 
If, however, he should fall into error, by importing an excess above the pu 
lic wants, he could readily correct its evils by availing himself of the benefits 
and advantages of the system thus established. In the storehouse the goods 
iinported would await the demands of the market, and their issues would b2 
governed by the fixed principles of demand and supply. Thus an approxima- 
tion would be made to a steadiness and uniformity of price, which, if attain- 
able, would conduce to the decided advantage of mercantile and mechanical 
Operations 

In revis ng the existing tariff of duties, should you deem it proper to do so 
at your present sess on, I can only repeat the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions which, upon several occasions, I have heretofore felt it to be my duty to 
offer to Congress. ‘The great, primary and controlling interest of the American 
People is union—union not only in the mere forms of government,—forms 
which may be broken—but union founded in an attachment of States and indi- 
viduals for each other. This anion in sentiment and feeling can only be pre- 
served by the adoption of that course of policy which, neither giving exclusive 
benetits to some, nor imposing unnecessary burdens upon others, shall consult 
the interests of all, by pursuing a course of moderation, and thereby seeking 
to harmonize public opmion, and causing the People every where to feel and 
to know that the Government is cayeful of the interests of all alike. Nor is 
there any subject in regard to which moderation, connected with a wise diseri- 
mination, is more necessary than in the imposition of duties on imports. Whe- 
ther reference be had to revenue, the primary object in the imposition of taxes, 
or to the incidents which necessarily flow from their imposition, this is entirely 
true. Extravagant duties defeat their end and object, not only by exciting in 
the public mind an hostilility to the manufacturing interests, but by inducing @ 
system of smuggling on an extensive scale, and the practice of every manner 
of fraud upon the revenue, which the utmost vigilance of Government cannot 
effectually suppress. An opposite course of policy would be attended by re- 
sults essentially different, of which every interest of society, and none more 
than those of the manufacturer, would reap important advantages. Among 





| The citizens of the United States, whe accompanied the late Texan expedi- 


dition to Santa Fe, and who were wrongfully taken and held as prisoners of 
war in Mexico, have all been liberated 

A correspondence has taken place between between the Department of State 
| and the Mexican Minister of Foreigu Affairs, upon the complaint of Mexico 
| that citizens of the United States were permitted to give aid to the inhabitants 
| of ‘Texas in the war existing betwéen her and that Republic. Copies of this 
| correspondence are herewith communicated to Congress, together with copies 
| of letters on the same subject, addressed to the Diplomatic corps at Mexico, 
| by the American Minister and the Mexican Secretary of State. 

“Mexico has thought proper to reciprocate the mission of the United Stats 
to that Government by accrediting to this a Minister in the same rank as that 

of the representative of the United States in Mexico. T'rom the circumstances 
| connected with his mission, favourable results are anticipated from it. It is so 
obviously forthe interest of both countries as neighbours and friends that all 
just causes of mutual dissatisfaction should be removed, that it is to be hoped 
neither wil omit or delay the employment of any practicable and honourable 
means to accomplish that end. 

The affairs pending between this Government and several others of the States 
of this hemisphere formerly under the dominion of Spain, have again, within 
the past year, been materially obstructed by the military revolutions and con- 
flicts in those countries. 

The ratification of the Treaty between the United States and the Republic 
of Ecuador, of the 13th of June, 1839, have been exchanged, and that instru- 
ment has been duly promulgated on the part of this Government. Copies are 





changes in the laws applicable to our intercourse with that Rupublic, as may 
be deemed requisite. aM 

Provision has been made by the Government of Chile for the payment of the 
claim on account of the illegal detention of the brig Warrior at Coquimbo, in 
1820, The Government has reason to expect that other claims of our citizens 
against Chile, will be hastened to a final and satisfactory close. 

The Empire of Brazil has not been altogether exempt froin those convulsions 
which so constantly afflict the neighbouring republics. Disturbances which 
recently broke out, are, however, mow understood to be quieted. But these 
occurrences, by threatening the stability of the Governments, or by causing in- 
cessant and violent changes in them, or in the persons who administer them, 
tend greatly to retard provisions for a just indemnity for losses and injuries 
suffered by individual subjects or citizens of other States. The Government 
of the United States will feel it to be its duty, however, to consent to no de- 
lay, not unavoidable, in making satisfaction for wrongs and injuries sustained 
by its own citizens. Many years having, in some cases, elapsed, a decisive 
and effectual course of proceeding will be demanded of the respective govern- 
ments against whom claims have been preferred. 

‘The vexatious, harassing and expensive war which so long prevailed with 
the Indian tribes inhabiting the peninsula of Florida, has happily been termina- 
| ted ; whereby ourarmy has been relieved from a service of the most disagree- 
able character, and the Treasury froma large expenditure. Some casual out- 
| breaks may occur, such as are incident to the close proximity of border settlers 
| and the Indians; but these, as in all other cases, may be left to the care of the 





| local authorities. aided when occagion may require, by the forces of the United | 


States. A sufficient number of troops will be maintained in Florida, so long as 
the remotest apprehensions of danger shall exist, yet their duties will be limit- 
ed rather to the garrisoning of the necessary posts than to the maintenance of 
| active hostilities. It is to be hoped tiat a territory, so long retarded in its 
| growth, will’ now speedily recover from the evils incident to a protracted war, 
exhibiting, in the increased amount of its rich productions, true evidences of 
returning wealth andgprosperity. Hy the practice of rigid justice towards the 
| numerous Indian tribes residing within our territorial limits, and the exercise 
of a parental vigilance over their interests, protecting them against fraud and 
intrusion,and at the same time using every proper expedient to introduce among 
them the arts of civilized life, we may fondly hope not only to wean them from 
their love for war, but to inspire them with a love for peace and all its avoca- 
tions. With several of the tribes great progress in civilizing them has already 
been made. The schoolmaster and the missionary are found side by side, and 
she remnants of what were once numerous and powerful nations may yet be 
preserved as the builders up of a new name for themselves and their posterity. 


now communicated to Congress with a view to enable that body to make such | 


the most striking of its benefits would be that derived from the general acqui- 
escence of the couutry in its support, aud the consequent permasency and sta- 
| bility which would be given to all the operations of industry, It cannot be too 
| often repeated, that no system of legislation can be wise which is fluctuating 
and uncertain. No interest can thrive under it. The pradent capitalist will 
never adventure his capital in manufacturing establishments, or in any other 
| leading pursuit of life, if there exists a state of uncertainty as to Whether the 
Government will repeal to-morrow what it has enacted to-day. Fitful profits, 
| however high, if threatened with a ruinous reduction by a vacillating policy on 
the part of Government, will scarcely tempt him to trust the money which he 
has acquired by alife of labour, upon the uncertain adventure, J, therefore, in 
the spirit of conciliation, and influenced by no other desire than to rescue the 
great interests of the couutry from the vortex of political contention, and in the 
discharge of the high and solemn duties of the place which I now occupy, re- 
commend moderate duties imposed with a wise discrimination as to their seve- 
ral objects, as being not only most likely to be durable, but most advantageous 
| to every interest of society. 
| The report of the Secretary of the War Department exhibits a very full and 
| satisfactory account of the various and important interests committed to the 
| charge of that officer. It is particularly gratifying to find that the expenditures 
| for the military service are greatly reduced in amount—that a strict system of 
economy has been introduced into the service, and the abuses of past years 
greatly reformed. ‘The fortitications on our maritime frontier have been pro- 
secuted with much vigor, and at many points our defences are in a very con- 
siderable state of furwardness. The suggest-ons in reference to the establish- 
ment of means of communication with our territories on the Pacific, and to the 
surveys so essential to a knowledge of the resources of the intermediate coun- 
try, are entitled to the most favorable consideration. While I would propose 
nothing inconsistent with friendly negotiations to settle the extent of our claims 
in that region, yet a prudent forecast points out the necessity of such measures 
as may enable us to maintain our rights. ‘The arrangements made for preserv- 
ing our neutral relations on the boundary between us and Texas, and keeping 
| in check the Indians in that quarter, will be main‘ained so long as circumstan- 
ces may require. feet extgke- 

For several years angry contentions have grown out of the disposition direct- 
ed by law to be made of the mineral lands held by the Government in several 
of the States. The Government is constituted the landlord, and the citizens of 
the States wherein lie the lands, are its tenants. The relation is an unwise 
one, and it would be much more conducive to the public interest that a sale of 
the lands should be made, than that they should remain in their present condi- 
tion. The supply of the ore would be more abundantly and certainly furnished 
when to be drawn from the enterprise aud the industry of the proprietor, than 
under the present system 

The recommendation of the Secretary in regard to the improvements of the 
Western waters and certain prominent harvors on the lakes, merit, and I doubt 
not will receive, your serious attention. The great importance of these sub- 
jects to the prosperity of the extensive region referred to, and the security of 
the whole country in time of war, cannot escape observation. The losses of 

life and property which annually occur in the navigation of the Mississippi 
| alone, because of the dangerous obstructions in the river, make a loud demand 
upon Congress for the adoption of efficient measures for their removal. — 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy will bring you acquainted with that 
important branch of the public defences. Considering the already vast and 
daily increasing commerce of the country, apart from the exposure to hostile 
inroad of an extended seaboard, all that relates to the Navy is calculated to ex- 
cite particular attention. Whatever tends to add to its efficiency, without en- 
tailing unnecessary charges upon the Treasury, is well worthy your serious 
consideration. It will be seen that while an appropriation exceeding by less 
than a million the appropriations of the present year, is asked by the Secretary, 
yet that in this sum is proposed to be included $406,000, for the purchase of 
clothing, which when once expended will be annually reimSursed by the sale of 
| the clothes, and will thus constitute a perpetual fund, without any new ap 
priation to the same object. To this may also be added $50,000, asked to 
cover the arrearages of past years, and $250,000 in order to maintain a compe- 
tent squadron on the coast of Africa; all of which, when deducted, will re- 
duce the expenditures nearly within the limits of those of the current year. 
While, however, the expenditures will thas remain very nearly the same as of 
the antecedent year, it is proposed to add greatly to the operations of the Ma- 








The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1842, (exclusive of the 
amount deposited with the Trust Funds and Indemnities) was $230,483 68. | 
The receipts into the Treasury during the three Arst quarters of the present year, 
from all sources, amount to $16,616,593 78; of which more than fourteen mil- | 
lions were received from customs, and about one million from the public lands. | 
I'he receipts for the fourt quarter are estimated at nearly eight millions ; of | 
which four millions are expected from Customs, and three millions and a half 
from Loans and Treasury notes. The expenditures of the first three quarters 
of the present year exceed twenty six millions; and those estimated for the 
fourth quarter amount to about eight millions ; and it is articipated there will 





principle into the maritime code. We may be permitted to hope that the ex- 


be a deticiency of halfa million on the Ist January next—bot that the amount 
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rine, aud in lieu of only 25 ships in commission, and but little in the way of 
building, to keep, with the same expenditure, forty-one vessels afloat, and ot 
build twelve ships of a small class. 

A strict system of accountability is established, and great pains are taken ¢> 
insure industry, fidelity and economy, in every department of duty. Experi- 
ments have been instituted to test the quality of various materials, particularly 
copper, iron and coal, so as to prevent traud and imposition. 

It will appear by the report of the Postmaster General that the great point 
which, for several years, has been so much desired, has, duiing the current 
year, beer fully accomplished. The expenditures of the Department, for the 
current year, have been brought withis its income without lessening its genera 
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‘usefulness. There has been an increase of revenue equal to $166,000 for the 
year 1842 over that of 1841, without, as it is believed, any addition having 
been made to the number of letters and newspapers transmitted through the 
mails. The Post Office laws have been Censidlg ciisiemead, and fidel'ty has 
been observed in accounting for, and paying over by the subordinates of the 
t, the moneys which have been received. For the details of the 
service, I refer you to the report. fa : 
I flatter myself that the exhibition thus made of the condition of the public 
administration will serve to convince you that every pores attention has been 
paid to the interests of the different Departments. The reduction in the an- 
nual expenditures of the Government already accomplished, furnishes a sure 
evidence that economy in the application of the public moneys, is regarded as 
a paramount duty. ; ma 
At peace with all the world—the personal liberty of the citizen sacredly 
maintained, and his rights secured under political institutions deriving all their 
authority from the «direct sanction of the people—with a soil fertile almost be- 
yond example, and a country blessed with every diversity of climate and pro- 
duction, what remains to be done in order to advance the happiness and pros- 
perity of such a people? Under ordinary circumstances this enquiry could 
readily be answered. The best that probably could be done for a people in- 
habiting such a country, would be to fortify their peace and security in the 
prosecution of their various pursuits, by guarding them against invasion from 
without and violence from within. The rest, for the greater part, might be 
left to their own energy and enterprize. The chief embarrassments which at 
the moment exhibit themselves, have arisen from over-action ; andthe most 
difficult task which remains to be accomplished, is that of correcting and over- 
coming its effects. Between the years 1833 and 1838, additions were made 
to bank capital and bank issues, in the form of notes designed for circulation, 
to an extent enormously great. The question seemed to be, not how the best 
currency could be provided, but in what manner the greatest amount of bank 
paper could be put in circulation. Thus avast amount of what was called 
money—since, for the time being, it answered the purposes of money— was 
thrown upon the country; an over issue which was attended, as a neces- 
sary consequence, by an extravagant increase of the prices of all articles 
of property, the spread of a speculative mania all over the country, and has 
finally ended in a general indebtedness on the part of States and individ- 
uals, the prostration of public and private credit, a depreciation in the market 
value of real and personal estate, and has leftlarge districts of country almost 
entirely without any circulating medium. In veiw of the fact that, in 1830, 
the whole bank note circulation within the United States amounted to but $67, 
323,898, according to the Treasury statements, and that an addition had been 
made thereto of the enormous sum of $88,000,000 in seven years, (the circu- 
lation on the first January, 1837, being stated at $149,185,090,) aided by the 
great facilities in obtaining loans from European capitalists, who were seized 
with the same speculative mania which prevailed in the United States—and 
the large importations of funds from abroad, the result of stock sales and loans 
—no one can be surprised at the apparent, but unsubstantial state of prosperi- 
ty which every where prevailed over the land; and while little cause of sur- 
prize should be felt at the present prostration of every thing, and the rain which 
has befallen so many of our fellow citizens in the sudden withdrawal from cir- 
culation of so large an amountof bank issues, since 1837—exceeding, as is 
believed, the amount added to the paper currency fora similar period antece- 
dent to 1837,— it ceases to be a matter of astonishment that such extensive 
shipwreck should have been made of private fortunes, or that difficulties should 
exist in meeting their engagements on the part of the debtor States. Apart 
from which, if there be taken into account the immense losses sustained in the 
dishonor of numerous banks, it is less a inatter of surprise that insolvency 
should have visited many of our fellow citizens, than that so many should have 
escaped the blighting influences of the times. 

In the solemn conviction of these truths, and with an ardent desire to meet 
the pressing necessities of the country, I feel it to be my duty to cause to be 
submitted to you, at the commencement of your late session, the plan of an 
Exchequer, the whole power and duty of maintaining which, in purity and vigor, 
was to be exercised by the Representatives of the People and the States, and, 
therefore, virtually by the People themselves. It was proposed to p'ace it 
under the contro! and direction of a Treasury Board, to consist of three Com- 
missioners, whose duty it should be to see that the law of its creation was faith- 
fully executed, and that the great end of supplying a paper medium of ex 
change, at all times convertible into gold and silver, should be attained. The 
Board thus constituted, was given as much permanency as could be imparted to 
it, without endangering the proper share of responsibility which should attach 
to all public agents. In order to insure all the advantages of a well-matured 
experience, the Commissioners were to hold their offices for the respective 
periods of two, four, and six years, thereby securing at all times in the manage- 
ment of the Exchequer, the services of two men of experience ; and to place 
them in a condition to exercise perfect independence of mind and action, it was 
provided that their removal should only take place for actual incapacity er in- 
fidelity of the trust, and to be followed by the President with an exposition of 
the causes of such removal, should it occur. It was proposed to establish 
subordinate boards in each of the States, under the same restrictions and limi- 
tations of the power of removal, which, with the central board, should receive, 
safely keep, and disburse the public moneys; and in order to furnisi a sound 
paper medium of exchange, the Exchequer should retain of the revenues of the 
Government a sun not to exceed $5,000,000 in specie, to be set apart as re- 
quired by its operations, and to pay the public creditor at his own option, either | 
in specie or ‘Treasury notes, of denominations not less than five, nor exceeding 
one hundred dollars, which notes should be redecined at the several places of 
issue, and to be receivable at all times and every where in payment of Govern- 
ment dues ; with a restraint upon such issue of bills that the same should not 
exceed the maximum of $14,000,000. In order to guard against all the hazards 
incidents to fluctuations in trade, the Secretary of the Treasury was invested 
with authority to issue $5,000,000 of Government stock, should the same at 
any time be regarded as necessary, in order to place beyond hazard the prompt 
redemption of the bills which might be thrown into circulation. Thus in fact 
making the issue of $15,000,000 of Exchequer bills, rest substantially on $10,- 
000,000 ; and keeping in circulation never more than one and one-half dollars 
for every dollar in specie. When to this it is added that the bills are not only 
every where reccivable in Government dues, but that the Government itself 
would be buund for their ultimate redemption, no rational doubt can exist that 
the paper which the Exchequer would furnish, would readily enter the general 
circulation, and be maintained at all times at or above par with gold and silver ; 
thereby realizing the great want of the age, and fulfilling the wishes of the 
People. In order toreimburse the Governinent the expenses of the plan, it 

was proposed to invest the Exchequer with the limited authority to deal in bills 
of exchange, unless prohibited by the State in which an agency might be situat- 
ed, having only thirty days to run, and resting on a fair and Jona file basis.— 
The Legislative will on this point migit be so plainly announced as to avoid all 
pretext for partiality or favoritism. it was furthermore proposed to invest this 
Treasury agent with the authority to receive on deposite, to a limited amount, 
the specie funds of individuals, and to grant certificates therefor, to be redeem- 
ed on presentation, under the idea, which is believed to be well founded, that 








such certificates would come in aid of the Exchequer bills in supplying a safe 
and ample papercirculation, Or, if in place of the contemplated dealings im 
exchange, the Exchequer should be authorized not only to exchange its bills 
for actual deposites of specie, but for specie or its equivalent to sell drafts, 
charging therefor a small but reasonable premium, I caunot doubt but that the 
benetits of the law would be speedily manifested in the revival of the credit, 
trade and business of the whole country. En ertaining this opinion it becomes | 
my duty to urge its adoption upon Congress, by reference to the strougest con- 
siderations of the public interests, with such alterations in its details as Con- 
gress may in its wisdom see fit to make. 


I am well aware that this proposed alteration and amendment of the laws 
establishing the Treasury Department has encountered various objections, and 
that among others it has been proclaimed a Government Bank of fearful and | 
dangerous import. It is proposed to confer upon it no extraordinary powers. | 
It purports to do no more than pay the debts of the Government with the re- 
deemable paper of the Government—in which respect it accomplishes precise- | 
ly what the Treasury does daily at this time, in issuing to the public creditors 
the Treasury notes which, under law, it is authorised to issue. It has no re- 
semblance to an ordinary Bank, as it furnishes no profits to private stockhold- 
ers, and lends no capital to individuals. if it be objected to asa Government 
Bank, and the objection be available—then should all the laws in relation to the 
‘Treasury be repealed, and the capacity of the Government to collect what is 
due to it, or pay what it owes, be aorogated. 

This isthe chief purpose of the proposed Exchequer; and surely if,in the 
accomplishsment of a purpose so essential, it affords a sound circulating medium 
to the country and facilities to trade, it should be regarded as no slight recom- 
mendation of it to public consideration Properly guarded by the provisions of 
law, it can run into no dangerous evil, nor can any abuse arise under it but such 
as the Legislature itself will be answerable for, if it be tolerated ; since it is but 
the creature of the law, and is susceptible at all times of modification, amend- 
mendment or repeal, at the pleasure of Congress. I know that it has been ob. 
jected that the system would be liable to be abused by the Legislature, by whom 
alone it could be abused, in the party conflicts of the day. That such abuse 
would manifest itself in a change of the law, which would authorize an exces- 
sive issue of paper for the purpose of inflating prices and winning popular fa- 
vor. Tothat it may be answered, that the ascription of such a motive to 
Congress is altoge' ‘er gratuitous and inadmissable. The theory of our insti- 





tutions would lead usto a different conclusion. But a perfect security against 















a proceeding so reckless, would be found to exist in the very nature of things- 
The political party which should be so blind to the true interests of the countryt 
as to resort to such an expedient, would inevitably meet with final overthow in: 
the fact that, the moment the paper ceased to be convertible into specie, or oth- 
erwise promptly redeemed, it would become worthless, and would in the end, 
dishonor the Government, involve the people in ruin, and such political party 
in hopeless disgrace. At the same time, such a view involves the utter impos- 
sibility of furnishing any currency other than that of the precious metals, for, 
if the Government itself cannot forego the temptation of excessive paper is- 
sues, what reliance can be placed in corporations upon whom the temptations 
of individual aggrandizement would most strongly operate? The People 
would have to blame none but themselves for any injury that might arise from 
a course so reckless, since their agents would be the wrong-doers, and they the 
passive spectators. 

There can be but three kinds of public currency. 1st. Gold and silver. 2d. 
the paper of State institutions ; or, 3d. A represeutative of the precious me- 
tals, provided by the General Government, or under its authority. The Sub- 
Treasury system rejected the last in any form ; and as it was believed that no 
reliance could be placed on the issues of local institutions, for the purposes of 
general circulation, it necessarily and unavoidably adopted specie as the ex- 
clusive currency for its own use. And this must ever be the case unless one of 
the other kinds be used. The choice, in the present state of public sentiment, 
lies between an exclusive specie currency on the one hand, and Government is- 
sues of some kind on the other. ‘That these issues cannot be made by achar- 
tered institution, is supposed to be conclusively settled. They must be made, 
then, directly by Government agents. For several years they have been thus 
made in the form of Treasurv notes, and have answered a valuable purpose. 
Their usefulness has been limited by their being transient and temporary ; their 
ceasing to bear interest at given periods, necessarily causes their speedy re- 
turn, and thus restricts their ranges of circulation, and, being used only in the 
disbursements of Government, they cannot reach those points where they are 
most required. By rendering their use permanent, to the moderate extent al- 
ready mentioned, by offering no inducement for their return, and by exchang- 
ing them for coin and other values, they will constitute, to a certain extent, the 
general currency so much needed to maintain the internal trade of the country 
And this is the Exchequer plan, so far as it may operate in furnishing a cur- 
rency. 

{ cannot forego the occasion to urge its importance to the erdit of the 
Governwent in a financial point of view. ‘The great necessary of resorting 
to every proper and becoming expedient in order to place the Treasury on a 
footing of the highest respectability, is entirely obvious. The credit of the 
Government may be regarded as the very soul of the Government itself—a 
principle of vitality withvut which all its movements are languid and all its 
operations embarrassed. In this spirit the Executive felt itseif bound by the 
most imperative sense of duty to submit to Congress, at its last session, the 
propriety of making a specific pledge of the land fund, as the basis.for the 
negotiation of the loans authorized to be contracted. 1 then thought that such 
au application of the public domain would, without doubt, have placed at the 
command of the Government ample funds to relieve the Treasury from the 
temporary embarrassment under which it labored. American credit has suffered 
a considerable shock in Europe, from the large indebtedness of the states and 
the temporary inability of some of them to meet the interest on their debts. 
The utter and disastrous prostration uf the United States Bauk of Pennsylve- 
nia, had contributed largely to increase the sentiment of distrust by reason of 
the loss and ruin susta ned by the holders of its stuck, a large portion of whom 
were foreigners, and many of whom were alike ignorant of our political organi- 
zation, and of our actual responsibilities. It was the anxious desire of the 
Executive that, in the effort to negotiate the loan abroad, the American nego- 
tlator might be able to point the money lender to the fund mortgaged for the 
redemption of the principal and interest of any loan he might contract, and 
thereby vindicate the Goverament from ali suspicion of bad faith or inability 
to meet its engagements. Congress differed from the Executive in this view 
of the subject. It became, nevertheless, the duty of the Executive to resort 
toevery expedientin its power to negotiate the authorized loan. Afver a 
failure todo soin the American market, a citizen of high character and 
talent was sent to Europe with no better success; and thus the mortifying 
spectacle has been presented of the inability of this Government to obtain a 


' loan so sinail as not in the whole to amount to more than one-fou:th of its or. 


diuary annaal mcome; at a time when the Governments of Europe, although 
involved in debt, and with their subjects heavily burdened with taxation, read ly 
obtain loaus at any amouut ata greatly reduced rate of interest. It would be 
unprofitable to look further into this anomalous state of things, but T cannot con- 
clude without adding that, for a Government which bas paid off i's detest for two 
wars, with the largest maritime power of Europe,aud now ow nga debt which is al 
most vext \o bothing when compared with Its boundles resources, a Government 
the strongest in the world, because emanating from the popular will, aud fi:m'y 
rooted in the affections of a great and free people, and whose fivelity to its en- 
gagements has never been questioned ; for such a Government to have tendered 
to the capitalists of other countries an opportunity for a simali iuvestment 
its stock, and yet to have failed, implies eithér the most unfounded distrust in 
its good faith, or a purpose, to obtain which, the course pursued Is the most 
fatal which could have been adopted. It has now become obvious to all men 
that the Government must look to its own means for supplying its wants, and 
it 1s consoling to know that these means are altogether adequate for the object. 
ibe exchequer, if adopted, will yreatly aid in bringing about this result. Upon 
what I regard as a well-founded supposition that 11s bills would be readily 
sought for by the public creditors, and that the issue would in a short Line 
reach the maximum of $15,000,000, it 1s obvious that $10,000,000 wouid 
thereby be added to the available means of the Treasury without cost or charge 

Nor can I fail to urge the great and beneficial etfeccs which would be produced 
in aid of all the active pursuits of life. [is effects upon the solvent Stats 

banks, wiile it would force into liquidation those of an opposite character 
through its weekly settlements, wouid be highly beneficial ; aud with the ad 

vantages of a sound currency, the restoration of coufidence and credit would 
follow, with a numerous train of blessings My convictions are most strong 
that these benefits would flow from the adoption of this measure ; butif the 
result should be adverse, there is this security in connection with it, that the 
law creating it nay be repealed at the pleasure of the Legislature, without the 
sligh'est implication of its good faith. 

! recommend to Crongress to take into consideration the propriety of re-im- 
bursing a fine imposed on General Jackson at New Orleans at the time of the 
attack and defence of that city and paid by him, Without designing any 
reflection on the judicial tribunal which imposed the fine, the remission at 
this day may be regarded as not unjust or inespedient. ‘The voice of the 
civil authurity was heard amids: the ylitter of arms, ana obeyed by those who 
held the sword, thereby giving addiional lustre to a memorable military achieve- 
ment. If the laws were offended, their majesty was fully vindicated ; and al- 
though the penalty incurred and patd, is worthy of liule regard in a pecuniary 
point of view, it can hardly be doubted that it would be gratifying tothe 
war-worn Veteran, now ip retirement and in the winter of his days, to be re- 
lieved from the circumstances in which that jucgement pleced him. There are 
cases in which public functionaries may be called onto weigh the pubiic tnter- 
est against their own personal hazards, and if the civil law be violated from 
praise worthy motives, or an overruling sense of pntiic danger and public ne. 
cessity, punishment may well be restrained within that limit which asserts and | 
maintains the authority of the law, and the subjection of the military to ‘he | 
civil power. ‘The defeuce of New Oricaus, while it saved a city from the hands 
of the enemy, placed the name of General Jackson among those of the greatest 
Captains of the age, and illustrated one of the brightest pages of our history. 
Now that the causes of excitement existing at the time have ceased to operate, 
it is believed that the remission of this fine, and whatever uf gratification that 
remission might cause the eminent man who incurred and paid it, would be in 
accordance with the general feeling aud wishes of the American people. 

] have thus, fellow citizens, acquitted myself of my duty uncer the Consti- 
tution, by laying before you, a8 succinctly as I have been able, the state of the 
Union, and by tviting your attention to measures of much importance to the 
country. The Executive will most zealously unite its efforts with those of the 
Legislative Department in the accomplishment of all that is required to releve 
the wants of a common constituency, or elevate the destinies of a beloved 
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for a sea-side residence in summer, it is probable that the office of Warden 
will be abolisied altogether. The festivities of Walmer Castle on the occe. 
sion of this visit, have been upon a splendid scale, worthy of the distinguished 
host when entertaining such illustrious guests. 

Jt is now currently reported that a reduction of one-half per cent is meditated 
upon that part of the English public Debt called the 3} per cents. This is con- 
sidered a very satisfactory measure by all except a few of those who hold stock 
in this security. By these it is deemed a breach of faith; but it is not so. The 
Government owe a certain amount on which they pay a certain interest, it is of- 
fered to this class of persons to pay them in full of the stock they hold, 
unless they will consent to take a lower rate of interest. They will consent to 
take their principal if they can get a higher rate of interest elsewhere than what 
is here proposed; if they cannot, what right have they to charge the public 
debtor a higher rate than they can procure in private transactions? On the 
contrary, they should be contented with even a lower rate, for the sake of the 
better security. The movement, if it take place, is an equitable one, and 
worthy of an economical government. 

We give as usual, in full, the annual message of the President of the United 
States to Congress. Jt was read on Wednesday last atl P.M. We rejoice 
to find therein the President's assurance of the amicable relations which are at 
present existing between the United States and the nations generally both o 
tue Old and the New World. This is calculated to give a powerful, as wel} 
as healthy stimulus to commerce, and tend to the restoration of that prosperity 
of which all the community, both here and on the other side of the Atlantic, 
have had to regret the loss, during the iast few years. In speaking of the 
treaty lately concluded between England and the United States, it is gratifying 
to find such expressions of respect for the honour, dignity, and purity of action, 
displayed by the,British ambassador-extraordinary in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, and of the President’s satisfaction with the equity of the terms con- 
cluded upon. With him, we see only the prospect of a long continued peace 
and amicable relations, the consequence always resulting from  straight- 
forward and honest views, and where each country, whilst it vindicates 
its own dignity and position among nations, respects equally the rights 
and positions of others. The arrangements with respect to the Slave 
Trade prevention in particular, seem every way satisfactory, and the vexed 
question of the right of search may be considered as for ever at an 
end. The principal intimations in the message which apply to commerce are, 
the consideration of a permanent settlement of the ‘Tariff, with a view to re- 
lieving the minds of mercantile men from the uncertainties in their commer 
cial pursuits, consequent upon frequent changes in this particular; and, of a 
system of warehousing somewhat similar to the English bonding system, which 
might tend to relieve the merchant, to prevent smuggling, to insure payments 
of duties, and to diminish labor and expense in reshipping and debenture cases. 

We expressed, a short time ago, our doubts as to the probability that King 
Louis Philippe either would or could abdicate in favor of the Prince de Ne- 
mours ; it turns out that we were correct, and that not only from disinclina- 
tion, bat also from inability, such abdication will not take place. So sagaciOUg 
a prince as he who now occupies the throne of the French nation, will be much 
more likely to hold it for life, or at least as long as health and strength wil 
permit him, than to risk the disputes which might ensue during the minority o¢ 
his grandson. In fact France requires the prudent guidance which now it 
possesses, and for which her prosperity may lead her to wish a long continu- 
ance. 

The latest accounts from France contain a report that she has definitely 
withdrawn from the signature of the New Slave Trade Treaty. The French 
minister, Guizot, is said to assert that that the only chance of safety for the 


French cabinet is the abolition for ever of the right of search. If this be so 
the question will arise how far the treaties of 1831 and 1833 wili be main- 
tained 

The duty is a most painful one, which we have to-day in detailing the ac- 
counts of losses, both of life and property, by shipwreck. These do not ap- 
pear to reflect upon the commanders of the unfortunate vessels, but to be the 
results of causes against which human foresight was unavailable. It is stated 
that the captain of the Re/iance was not a man of much experience, yet, in 
extenuation it is said that the lights on the French side of the Channel had un- 
dergone much alteration during his voyage to and from China. The destruc- 
tion of life by the wreck of the Waéer/oo is the more to be lamented as the suf- 
ferers were chiefly those who were probably the least prepared for sudden death, 
being unhappy wretches condemned to exile for their crimes. 

Canada may well be congratu'ated on the completion of that important un- 
dertaking, the Ship Canal, which may be said to connect the navigation of the 
ocean with the upper lakes of America. The Highlander, Capt. Stearns, one 
of the largest steam boats on the St. Lawrence, passed through the St. Law- 
rence Ship Canal, on Friday the 25th ult., and surprised as well as delighted 
the good people of Kingston by her appearance there on the following Wed- 
nesday, having acending the rapids with great ease between the upper mouth 
of the canal and Prescot. The mayor and corporation of Kingston immediate- 
ly went on board to congratulate Capt. Stearns; and a collation was given by 
the authorities on the occasion. The forwarding business of Canada west will 
soon be greatly accelerated, to the manifest advantage of both the residents 
and those who are engaged in it. 

The news by the Overland Mail from India is of much importance. The 
generals, Nott and England, have made simultaneous movements in contrary 
directions; the former towards Cabul, the latterthrough the Bolan Pass towards 
the mouths of the Indus. Candahar, therefore, is now evacuated. But al- 
though the immediate object of General Nott’s northward march be to forma 
junction with Pollock, and to take possession of Cabul, this will scarcely be 
tho ulterior extent of their enterprize ; for, by the in elligence from India, ‘it 
would appear that the Punjab and Scinde are included therein, and that the 
occupation of the Sikh territory is intended by them when they turn their 
march eastward from Cabe! Sir Charles Napier, who left Bombay in Septem- 
ber to take the command of the troops from General England, is pushing for- 
ward towards Upper Scinde, to be in readiness to seize on Hyderabad, if the 
faithless conduct of the Ameers should have raised against them at length, the 
anger of the Indian Government. 

With regard to the war in China, it would really be matter of mere derision, 
were it not that the procrastination of the matter is so vexatious to the com- 
mercial world, and giving a handle for ill-natured discussion. The style of 
hostility on the part of the Chinese is altogether ridiculous; the Celestials set 








country. 

Wasnineton, December. 1842. JOHN TYLER 
Died,—At her re sidence, York, Maine, on Sunday morning Jast, (41h inst.,) afier a 
ug aud painfuliliness, Theodosia Lyman, aged 60 years, wife of John Barrell, Esq 

Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 5 3-4 « 6 per cent. prein. 4 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1842. 


Th. Columbia steam ship, from Liverpoul to Halifax and Boston, brings our 
files to the 19ch ult., on which day she took her departure ; she arrived in Bos- 
ton on Tuesday last,sfier encountering most tempestuous weather ; happily she 
did not sustain any injary. She brought 27 passengers. 

Her Mejesty and Prince Albert have been enjoying the hospitalities of Wal- 
mer Castle, the seat of his Grace the Duke of Wellington by virtue of his 
office as Warden of the Cinque Ports. This office has long been considered 


up canvas fortifications and redoubts, inthe vain expectation that the English 
will be startled at the bugaboos, and never investigate the cause of their mira- 
culous appearance ; they run away from their own real fortifications, leaving 
them to the peaceable possession of our marine, and the British make repeated 
advances ofan all but bloodless nature. Yet, with all this, the war is protract- 
ed, although it is evident that it might almost be terminated by a coup de main. 
It is not possible that the Emperor should be acquainted with the actual state 
of affairs ; but it is one of the blessings of adespotic government that no one 
dare tell the monarch a disagreeable truth. He must know it soon, however ; 
—that is one comfort. 

Tur Governor Generat’s Poticy Arrroven.—We have ascertained, 
from good authority, that bis Excellency the Governor-General has received, 
by the Acadia, despatches highly approving of his policy as regards his re- 
cent Ministerial changes, and sustaining him to the fullest extenut.—Kingsion 
U. C. Gazette: 


ORK HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ship Columbia, E. C. 
Miller, R.N., Commander, will leave Boston for the above ports on Friday, Dec. 
16. 





Passage to Liverpool... ....-....--------2+--eeeeeee eee $135 
a6 BMallas..<0s<.-- ee a ee 20 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., No. 3 Wall-st. Dec. 10 It _ 


RAND CONCERT AT THE TABERNACLE.—Mr. ©. E. HORN respecttully an- 
nounces to the public that on Thursday, Dec. 15th, 1842, he will have the oxy eo 
of presenting a new Sacred Cantata, entitled “‘ THE CHRISTMAS BELLS,” a te 
of Holy Tive; the Poem by the Kev. J. W. Brown; the Music composed by = 
Horn ; in which are pouitrayed the ceremonies and life in a Cathedrai Town, on t 
day of the Nativity. a 
Durning the periormance, which consists of Solos, Duettos, Trios, Quartettos, = 
« horus, parts of the Cathedral Services will be chaunted and sung by double Choirs, 
Decani and Cantoris. Accompanied on the Organ by mr Timm. 3 Mrs 
The principal Vocal parts will be sustained by—Mrs. E. Loder, Mrs C.E ote, — 
Ferguson ; Messrs Rogers, Rogers, J;., Rosier, Massett, and an Amateur Foend, 
has kindly consen ed to appear. tor this evening only. 
A s lect Orchestra, led by ; : : $ : 








Mr. 1 C Hill. 
The whole under the direction of $ 3 : Mr C E Horn. Rapetti 
The Second Part will cousist of a miscellaneous Act, supported by Signor ik ry cate 
Madame O:to, Miss Lewis, pupil of Mr Horn, her Ist appearance m New York, 518 
De Begnis, Mr © E Horn, Mr A Phillips. ‘ 
Family Tickets of five $3; of three $2; single tickets $1 each; to be a 
principal Musie Stores, of Mr C E Horn, 24 White street, and at the doors 0" 





as little more than a sinecure; andif it be trac that the Deke contemplates 
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its resignation w'th a view to the accommodation of the Queen, who wishes 
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